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Some Novel Views About Speed in Shorthand Writing 


E print herewith some extracts 
from a letter on the subject of 
speed in shorthand which re- 
cently appeared in the Chicago 
Daily News. The views ex- 
pressed by the writer of the letter are 
somewhat unusual and will undoubtedly 
be of interest to all students and writers 
of shorthand: 

An ex-court stenographer of twenty- 
five years’ experience, I read with in- 
terest the recent letter anent sped of 
‘A Pioneer.’ That shorthand writing is 
a matter in which a ready, self-pos- 
sessed brain is of at least equal im- 
portance with a quick hand is proved 
by the fact that in hardly any other 
art, except, perhaps, playing the violin, 
is the range of dexterity so ample. 
Some stenographers, like some violin 
players, get $1 a day, and that is all 
they are worth. Others sometimes get 
$50 a day, and fairly earn it. And the 
difference between stenographers, as 
between violin players, springs largely 
from natural aptitude. I learned to 
write at twelve years of age simply 
from the book, and took a finishing 
three months’ course four years later 
under the teaching of Thomas Allen 
Reed * * # 

I could read the notes of the other 
two men fairly well, and Iam quite sure 
their books and mine showed the same 
reluctance to trust for speed to short 
cuts, such as phraseograms. The out- 
lines were lengthy and even vowels 
were frequent. Speed comes when the 
form of the word flows from the brain 
to the fingers in an instantaneous vi- 
bration, without effort or pause. To 
get that the constant reading of short- 
hand is far more helpful than to blun- 
der along, doubting every second as to 
the proper or the best way to write a 
word. Phraseograms in court report- 
ing are especially dangerous, because 
the recording scribe may be dragged 





out of bed in the middle of the night 
to read off to a jury just what the star 
witness did really say about the shoot- 
ing. 

At such times the wise stenographer 
has at his command not arbitrary signs, 
but clear alphabetic writing. The Gur- 
ney system gives outlines at least twice 
as extended as in the Pitman; yet the 
Gurney men still do most of the work 
in English parliamentary committees; 
and in 1900 two of the official reporters 
in New York courts, deservedly famed 
for swiftness and accuracy, were Gur- 
ney men. Of course, the Gurney sys- 
tem, like the German system, is a 
running script, which the Pitman is 
not, and as to how far that equalizes 
matters is pure guesswork. But any 
Pitman writer can write just as fast 
if he doubles the length of his charac- 
ters—if he doubts this, let him try it. 
And in transcribing or dictating his 
notes the difference is the same as be- 
tween a surplus and a deficit. 

We heartily indorse the views of this 
experienced court reporter when he says, 
“Speed comes when the forms for the 
words flow from the brain to the fingers 
in an instantaneous vibration without 
effort or pause,” and that the way to ob- 
tain this is by “constant reading of short- 
hand.” When he condemns “phraseo- 
grams” it should be borne in mind that 
he refers to the arbitrary and unsug- 
gestive forms so common in the system 
with which he is familiar. Phrase-writ- 
ing is exceedingly helpful in obtaining 
speed, provided that the phrases are easy 
and natural, and do not require special 
effort to recall or execute. 

It would also, in our opinion, be a mis- 
take for the student to follow his advice 
to write lengthy outlines. There is always 
danger in giving advice of this kind to 
students who have not had sufficient ex- 
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perience in the use of shorthand to adopt 
the “happy medium” between excessive 
brevity and cumbrous outlines. The ex- 
perienced writer knows that simple, 
easy forms, even if somewhat lengthy, 
are very often recalled and written more 
rapidly under the press of actual note- 
taking than microscopic outlines requir- 
ing great precision of execution. And, 
of course, the easy, natural, alphabetic 
forms can be more easily read—they are 
not so liable to be distorted. 

The trouble is that most students do 
not realize the necessity for long con- 
tinued practice on the simple forms and 
combinations so that they can write them 
with the utmost rapidity under all con- 
ditions. Instead of devoting more time 
and effort to practice, they try far- 
fetched abbreviations, which are detri- 
mental to facility in writing although 
brief to the eye. 


Munson’s Expose 


VERYONE remembers the as- 
bod tonishment with which the 

shorthand world heard the an- 
nouncement that the Isaac Pit- 
man system had been adopted 
by the New York Board of Education— 
even to the 7th and 8th grades!—and 
that the Munson and Benn Pitman sys- 
tems, which were previously used, had 
been thrown out. But when it was an- 
nounced that the typewriting and other 
publications of the same firm had also 
been adopted, many people familiar with 
the conditions existing in New York 
drew their own conclusions. 

The Isaac Pitman system has been 
before the American public for over 
half a century, and today it is not taught 
in a dozen reputable commercial schools 
in the United States. The crudity of 
the “Isaac” Pitman system, and the an- 
tiquated arrangement of its textbooks 
precluded the adoption of it by any 
well-informed teather or school pro- 
prietor, and instead of advancing it has 
been steadily and surely losing ground 
for some years past, and this notwith- 
standing the most extravagant, persist- 
ent, and often questionable, methods of 
advertising. It was therefore natural 
that the announcement about the New 
York schools should be received by the 
profession with surprise and incredulity. 
Thanks to Mr. James E. Munson, the 
truth about the adoption is told in un- 
mistakable terms. Mr. Munson tells the 
story in detail in “An Open Letter from 
James E. Munson to C. A. Pitman,” 





Cog) 


which is published in pamphlet form— 
and it is “mighty interestin’ readin’.” 
Here are some of the comments of the 
professional publications : 

A few months ago a certain firm of 
shorthand textbook publishers, after 
the usual wire pulling. applying of 
salve in the proper place, etc., on the 
principle that “All's fair in love or 
war,”” succeeded in getting their text- 
books adopted by the New York Board 
of Education.—Typewriter and Phono- 
graphic World, New York (the official 
organ of the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association). 

In an “Open Letter from James E. 
Munson to C. A. Pitman,” Mr. Munson 
shows how false and ridiculous are 
the assertions made in the advertise- 
ments of Isaac Pitman & Sons as to 
the extent to which the Isaac Pitman 
system has been “improved” and is 
used by reporters in this country. He 
also exposes some of the questionable 
methods by which they have secured 
the adoption of their textbooks by the 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York. Mr. Munson will doubtless be 
glad to send a copy of the pamphlet to 
anyone interested in the subject. His 
address is P. O. Box 1112, New York.— 
The Students’ Journal, New York (or- 
gan of the Graham system). 

The shameless way in which the Ameri- 
can agent of the English firm of Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons has played fast and loose with 
facts in his commercial campaign of exploit- 
ing the English form of Pitman shorthand 
in America, and the peculiar methods he 
has employed in foisting that thoroughly 
un-American form of phonography upon the 
public school authorities of New York City, 
are exposed and their perpetrator beauti- 
fully excoriated in “‘An Open Letter from 
James E. Munson to C. A. Pitman,’’ pub- 
lished under the date of December 29, 1904. 

By a thoroughly disingenuous juggling of 
the distinction between Isaac Pitman pho- 
nography as offered to the public by his 
publishing house, and Pitmanic phonogra- 
phy as presented in various forms by many 
well-known authors and publishers, Clar- 
ence Pitman has long sought to mis-inform 
American learners and teachers of pho- 
nography, and especially to mislead manag- 
ers of schools of shorthand. Whenever it 
is his purpose to cast discredit on, for in- 
stance, the Munson or the Benn Pitman 
representation of phonography, he has pro- 
tested with pious horror that they are not 
Isaac Pitman phonography and that the 
publications issuing from the English house, 
owned by the sons of Isaac Pitman (pub- 
lications which everyone who knows the 
truth knows that Isaac Pitman disclaimed 
and repudiated in the unhappy years just 
preceding his death) are the only real simon 
pure thing, all others being either fossil- 
ized relics of a remote phonographic past, 
or upstart imitators. Again, when it suits 
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is purpose to claim everything in sight, he 

as not hesitated coolly to appropriate the 
Benn Pitman, the Munson and other Pit- 
vanic systems to himself, and to declare 
them to be Isaac Pitman Phonography; as, 
for instance, when he proclaimed that the 
Isaac Pitman system is written by the en- 
tire staff of United States Senate reporters 

not one of whom writes the kind of pho- 
nography Clarence Pitman is trying to sell 
to Americans from the presses of his Eng- 
lish cousins, but as a matter of fact, a dif- 
ferent form of the very kind at which Clar- 
ence Pitman erstwhile railed as fossilized 
and out of date. Mr. Munson’s open letter 
may not be highly edifying to anyone as an 
expose of latter-day business ethics, but it 
will prove illuminating to anyone who may 
happen to have had the misfortune to come 
under the spell of certain mendacious adver- 
tising “‘literature.’"" Mr. Munson’s address 
is Postoffice Box 1112, New York City.—The 
Phonographic Magazine, Cincinnati, (organ of 
the Benn Pitman system). 

From these quotations it will be seen 
that the authors and publishers of the 
Munson, Graham and Benn Pitman 
systems have at last found a subject on 
which they can all agree—utter detesta- 
tion of the peculiar methods of Clarence 
Pitman. With one voice they shout “A 
bas Clarence!” 

That they have just cause for indig- 
nation will be generally conceded, but 
some people will be amused when they 
remember with what complacency and 
even approval these gentlemen viewed 
the work of Clarence when his efforts 
were directed against a non-Pitmanic 
system. It does make a difference whose 
ox is being gored! 


The Federation Report 


HE “Report of the Proceedings 
of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation at the 
Ninth Annual Convention,” 
which has just been issued by 
the official reporter, Mr. E. N. Miner, 
is a very remarkable volume. The pro- 
ceedings occupy 333 closely printed 
pages, which are liberally illustrated by 
halftone cuts of prominent members of 
the Federation. It is an attractive re- 
port, well printed on good stock, care- 
fully edited and admirably arranged— 
in every way a credit to the Federation 
and to the Official Reporter. 

We believe that after looking through 
this report every teacher and school 
proprietor will profoundly regret that 
an official report has been so long de- 
layed, and that the proceedings of the 
eight previous conventions were not pre- 
served in permanent form. Aside from 





the historical interest and importance 
of these proceedings, they would have 
had an incalculable value in advancing 
the standards of commercial pedagogy. 
As it is, many of the most carefully pre- 
pared papers, embodying the best 
thought of the brightest minds in the 
profession, as well as the discussions 
they evoked, are lost to us. It is to be 
hoped that the publication of this report 
will stimulate someone to compile a 
careful—if condensed—record of the 
proceedings of the earlier conventions. 
We believe that one good effect of the 
report will be to induce the most able 
and successful teachers and school pro- 
prietors to prepare papers that shall be 
worthy of their reputations when pre- 
served in the official reports. 

In the flurry and excitement of a con- 
vention where a succession of papers 
and discussions on widely sundered sub- 
jects follow closely upon one another, 
the teacher has little opportunity to 
carefully weigh the value of new theories 
and methods of instruction. But by a 
careful reading (with pen in hand) of 
such a report as Mr. Miner has issued, 
he will gain much information that will 
strengthen his work in the classroom. 
The report is a mine of information, and 
it should be delved into by all teachers. 


Coming Conventions 


Central Commercial Teachers’ 
ciation, Omaha, May 24 to 26. 

National Educational Association, As- 
bury Park, N. J., July 5 to 8. 

Gregg Shorthand Association, De- 
troit, Mich., July 10 to 14. 

National Reporters’ Association, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y.; August 15 to 18. 


Asso- 


Blessed is the student whd takes an 
interest in his work. 
ad x x“ 


Factors of success in shorthand: light 
touch, sharp pencil, small notes, com- 
pact writing. 

* * 1 

Be systematic! Map out a plan of 
study and follow it out, and you will 
avoid a good deal of discouragement. 
Systematic work means definite prog- 
TESS. a 


Remember, the subscription price of 
the Typewriter and Phonographic World 
is $1.00 a year and the subscription to 
the GrecG WRITER is 50 cents a year. 
For one dollar you can have both these 
magazines sent to you postpaid for one 
year. 
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Helpful Suggestions for Stenographers 
Selected from the works of the late David Wolfe Brown 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash ash Ave. 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
depart_nent should be addressed. 





Thumb Nail Editorials 


The Well-Paid Stenographer 


HE well-paid stenographer is 
the woman who knows the pre- 
cise word to use in a certain 
statement whether the dictator 
gave that word or not in the 
dictation. The well-paid stenographer 
is the one who, when in doubt about a 
certain word in her dictation, is able to 
supply one with just as correct a mean- 
ing. The well-paid stenographer is the 
one who exerts her private judgment, 
and does not repeat exactly the dictation 
of her employer when she knows that 
dictation is incorrect either as to fact 
or as to language. 

The well-paid stenographer is the one 
who is dependable, not only in the essen- 
tials of punctuality and reserve about 
business matters, but who is able to 
select the proper word, to construct the 
proper sentence, to spell correctly, to 
punctuate intelligently, and, in fact, to 
proof read, and, if necessary, edit the dic- 
tation of her employer. No stenographer 
is justified in assuming these responsi- 
bilities unless she has had a thorough 
preliminary education and an educative 
experience. The first day, the first week, 
the first month, she cannot learn the 
eccentricities and idiosyncrasies of her 
employer’s phraseology so thoroughly 
that she is justified in eliminating from 
and adding to his dictation; but a clever, 
tactful girl, after several months of ex- 
perience in an office, should be able, 
nine times out of ten, to transcribe a 
better letter than has been dictated. 








Are You a Teacher of Reading ? 


Are you a teacher of reading? Then 
the study of phonography will give you 
a control over your pronunciation that 
you never can attain in an easier or a 
better way. You will hear and feel the 
sound of words as you probably never 
have before. You will be relieved and 
delighted over your control of our flex- 
ible language. Public school teachers, 
public speakers, all who use our lan- 


guage as a means of instruction, should 
take a course in phonics such as the 
stenographer has to take: before his pro- 


fession becomes a part of him. We have 
suggested to one of our leading school 
managers and the publisher of one of 
our popular systems of shorthand, that 
it would pay to advertise a course of 
phonography for the teachers of reading 
and elocution—they would gain two 
things at the same time, a powerful aid 
in their work and a working knowledge 
of a paying profession. 





Hold Yourself Erect 


An exhibit of portraits always ap- 
peals to me. I like to see people in the 
flesh, in books, on the canvas. There 
must be something more than laziness 
in a desire to sit on a store-box and 
whittle, and watch people as they pass. 
Faces are so interesting, so attractive, 
so pathetic. The “body electric,” as 
Walt Whitman calls it, is, after all, the 
most’ interesting thing in life. 

There is mundane prose and celestial 
poetry; there is degrading commonness 
and artistic beauty; there is weakness 
and there is strength; there is inspira- 
tion and there is despair just in the ap- 
pearance of a man’s shoulders as he 
swings along the public highway. Life 
is real and earnest, or it is a bubble, a 
disappointment—says the face and gait 
of the man we meet on the street. 

Hold yourself erect, straighten your 
back, square your shoulders, look people 
in the eyes; be a clean, straight, decent 
fellow personally and the world will re- 
ward you now. 


Some Suggestions 

“Sir” is too distant and formal a salu- 
tation for a business letter unless the 
letter is expressive of severe censure or 
indignation. 

“My dear Sir” implies especial cor- 
diality and familiarity on the part of the 
writer. 

If business letters pass between inti- 
mate personal friends or relatives, per- 
sonal salutations may be employed. 

The matter of a business letter should 
be written in a plain, direct, and concise 
style, with no attempt at display either 
of wit, or wisdom, or rhetorical flourish. 
Its manner should be courteous, but not 
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familiar ; dignified, but not formal. Pro- 
ceed at once to “business”; write what 
you have to say and then stop. A good 
business letter is couched in plain, cor- 
rect English, is free from all slang or 
vulgarisms, and leaves upon the mind 
of the reader a feeling of respect for the 
intelligence and culture of the writer. 
If it deals with several topics, these 
should be treated completely, in their 
natural order, and in separate para- 
graphs. 

While circumstances may arise where 
it will be necessary to express severe 
censure, or even indignation, in a busi- 
ness letter, this- should invariably be 
done by means of dignified language; 
to make a letter the medium of offensive, 
personal abuse, no matter what the 
provocation may be, is both cowardly 
and ungentlemanly. 





Myself 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, April, in 
the article, “The Story that Mr. Beecher 
told me,” has this sentence: 

“Some of his family and myself had 
gone to a very notable public affair at 
the old Brooklyn Academy of Music.” 

The employment of “myself” in this 
connection is contrary to the best Eng- 
lish usage, as the compound personal 
pronoun has, properly, but two uses: 
(1) to denote reflected action, as in the 
sentences, He did himself an injustice; 
I saw myself in his position. (2) To 
express emphasis, as in the sentences, 
I played it myself; you yourself are to 
blame. The sentence should read: 
“Some of his family and I had gone,” 
etc. aieniees 


Looks Bad 


On page 29 of the issue of March 25, 
The Saturday Evening Post, we read: 
“Mrs. Burke does look badly;” “Cyrus 
looks badly, too.” 

It is the educated person, frequently 
the college graduate, who is very par- 
ticular to say, “She looks badly.” The 
uneducated person would never be 
guilty of the offense; if he had never 
seen a grammar he would say, “She 
looks bad,” and he would be correct. 
The same person who looks badly would 
never think of looking sadly or gladly; 
he would look sad or glad, as the case 
might be, so to be consistent he ought 
to look bad. But strictly speaking, “I 
look bad,” in the sense of not looking 
well or of looking unhappy, is not the 
best English one can use. It occupies 
a dubious position. “I am not looking 


well,” if one is not in good physical 
condition,*is a better expression. “I am 
looking sad or unhappy,” if one’s feel- 
ings other than physical are affected. 
“You look nicely” is another error made 
by the person who aims to use correct 
English. If you look nicely, you will 
have to look sadly, or gladly, or hap- 
pily. 

A word to the wise is sufficient. Let 
us in the future, if we have to feel bad 
or look bad, feel bad or look bad with- 
out adding the “ly” to its sins, for, 
strictly speaking, when one feels or 
looks bad one’s morals need attention 
even more than one’s “grammar.” 
(With acknowledgments to “Correct 
English.” ) 





Unmoral -Immoral 


A subscriber writes me: “In a March 
magazine I read a review by Mr. Ham- 
ilton Mabie, in which he spoke of a cer- 
tain popular book as unmoral. In to- 
day’s paper I read an article by a well 
known dramatic critic, in which he re- 
ferred to “Letty’—the play Faversham 
is presenting—as unmoral. Is _ there 
such a word—isn’t the correct word 
immoral ?” 

In answer to this friend we offer the 
following: Unmoral (adj.) having no 
moral perception, quality, or relation; 
involving no idea of morality; distin- 
guished from both moral and immoral. 
Immoral (adj.) inconsistent with recti- 
tude, purity or good morals; contrary 
to conscience or the divine law; wicked; 
unjust; dishonest; vicious. Thus we 
say an unmoral book or poem or play; 
but an immoral man or woman. An 
immoral play is positive in its influence; 
an unmoral play is negative. 

Some people are never satisfied unless 
what they read points a moral; how- 
ever, many of our best writers have 
never attempted to teach morals. 

There is no trace of a moral point of 
view discoverable in the tales of Mau- 
passant. The appetites of men account 
to him for all their actions. He takes 
no account of the strength of the re- 
flective powers; the positive value of 
good humor; the sentiments of respect 
and decency; the love of sport; and 
numerous other interests that relieve 
the tension in the struggle for existence. 

Maupassant brings to us an ugly 
vision of life; but his astonishing pow- 
ers of observation, his entire absence 
of reticence, and his high literary con- 
science result in a perfection of art which 
is*a source of distress and a _ most 
baffling puzzle to the Anglo-Saxon ac- 
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customed to confuse a literary and a 
moral conscience. His writings are 
justly called unmoral. 

Charles Lamb says: “We have not 
the courage to imagine a state of things 
for which there is neither reward nor 
punishments. We are afraid,” he writes, 
“of that neutral ground of character 
which stood between vice and virtue; 
or which, in fact, was indifferent to 
neither, where neither properly was 
called in question—that happy bréath- 
ing place free from the burden of per- 
petual questionings.” 

Mr. Bruere, of the Department of 
English Literature of the University of 
Chicago, tells us that his first impres- 
sion of “Hedda Gabler” was that it was 
absolutely without justification. Later 
he came to perceive the immaturity and 
egotism of this view. It is useless to set 


up one standard for the world. The 
considerations which restrain Anglo- 
Saxon writers from indulging in the 


brutalities of the writers of some other 
countries are not necessarily binding on 
any but themselves. But this work of 
the Northern artists, Ibsen and Maeter- 
linck, is not quite under that topic. 
They discuss a fact, an incident, or an 
external truth frankly and let the moral 
take care of itself. They are first 
artists, then teachers. We cannot pin 
them down to our Puritanic standards; 
demand: “Do you mean this woman to 
be good or bad, saved or lost?” They 
recognize no such hard and fast limita- 
tions to their portrayal of life as it ap- 
pears. Thomas Hardy is a writer of 
much the same class, but he feels the 
antagonism of his audience. Hence that 
throwing down of the gauntlet in the 
preface to “Tess.” 


Two Anecdotes 


Mr. Alva O. Reser, official court re- 
porter, Lafayette, Ind., a clever orator 
of the George Ade style, gave me the 
following anecdotes, which illustrate 
how easily it is to confuse words with 
facts. The young or uneducated will 
often know the facts and not the words. 
A little lesson in pedagogy this; often 
overlooked by the zealous teacher ~~ho 
desires to teach “words, words, words” 
divorced from their images, rather than 
as mere instruments to express the 
image! 

Children sometimes get peculiar im- 
pressions from their instruction, and it 
is the duty of the teacher to learn of 
those erroneous impressions, and then 
correct them. 


A number of years ago I was teach- 
ing a country school, and one day I 
gave my history class a talk about 
Abraham Lincoln, and told them that 
his assassination was the _ greatest 
tragedy in the history of the world 
with the single exception of the one on 
Calvary. 

The next day I asked the class how 
Lincoln was killed. They all thought 
he was shot except an overgrown boy, 
upon whose face I could see there was 
a doubt, so I said to him, “John, what 
do you think aboutit anyway?” “Well,” 
he said, “I don’t think Abraham Lin- 
coln was shot. I think he just took 
the assassination and died.” After all 
my trouble in explaining the matter 
he had got an impression that “assas- 
sination” was some kind of disease, 
like the whooping cough or the 
measles. 

I told this incident to Professor 
Ellis, now President of Vincennes Uni- 
versity in this State, and he gave me 
an experience along the same line that 
he once had, as follows: 

“One day I asked the history class, 
‘Who was the Confederate general in 
the Battle of Antietam?’ A boy in the 
class promptly answered, ‘General Lee 
and General Disaster.’ I said to him, 
‘What do you mean”? He _ replied, 
‘That’s what the history says anyway.’ 
He brought me the history and it read, 
‘After the Battle of Antietam General 
Lee fell back and general disaster fol- 
lowed.’ The boy said triumphantly, 
‘If General Disaster was not one of the 
generals then the history is wrong.’” 





Colon or Semicolon 
Dear Madam: 

Our head stenographer and I have 
had a dispute over placing the colon 
in this sentence; she thinks the second 
way is correct, I think the first is cor- 
rect. Please decide the question for us. 

“We are led to the conclusion, there- 
fore, that the discrepancy in your 
Spring business must be due to one 
or the other of the following reasons: 
Either you are not pushing the line as 
you have in the past or the line does 
not come up to its former standing. 

OR 
“must be due to one or the 
other of the following reasons; either 
you are,” etc. 

Should there be a colon between the 
words “reasons” and “either” or a 
semicolon? 

Good usage permits either punctua- 
tion. The use of the colon or semi- 
colon in sentences of this nature must 
mainly be left to the judgment of the 
writer. Usage is somewhat varied as 
the thought expressed is viewed by the 
different minds. Our personal prefer- 
ence is for the semicolon. 
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“Speak the Speech, I Pray You, as I 
Pronounce It”’ 


These words are mispronounced by 
very many people. Place a few of them 
on the board each day for the upper 
classes and let the pupils ascertain 
definitely from the dictionary how they 
should be pronounced. Then drill on 
the list until the right pronunciation be- 
comes a fixed habit: 


data illustrate 
economic ultimatum 
sine die extant 
rendezvous complex 
almond eclat 

elite lamentable 
obligatory enervate 
Danish Genoa 
acclimated irrevocable 
viva voce pyramidal 
accented mandamus 
resource Caribbean 
contour abdomen 
tenet respiratory 
peremptory gladiolus 
construe vehement 
oleomargarine precedence 
benzine sacrifice 
epaulet exigency 
cerebrum exemplary 
Darius chimera 
ally indissoluble 
financier harass 
exponent address 
lyceum robust 
posse comitatus italics 
decorous tableau 
magazine impious 
debris Parnell 
juvenile heroism 
recess exquisite 
grimace canine 
alias tympanum 
charivari derisive 
adamantine clandestine 
inquiry isothermal 
research Sevastopol 
area museum 
romance 


A Spelling Bee 

The Chicago Inter Ocean, referring 
to a recent civil service examination, 
Says: 

A spelling bee was among the first 
suggestions of the civil service exam- 
iner, and the girls were obliged to 
write the following list of words as 
rapidly as they were dictated by the 
examiner: Requisition, combustible, 
efficacious, negotiable, technical, coun- 
sel, definite, permission, abbreviate, no- 
ticeable, aggregate, possibility, accu- 
mulate, financial, accelerate, ascertain- 
able, casualty, pertinent, indictment, 
punctuation. 

Many of the applicants fell by the 
wayside, not being able to keep up the 
pace with their more experienced com- 


petitors. One after another they gave 
up in despair, nor would the relentless 
man who gave the dictation pause suf- 
ficiently for them to recollect their 
thoughts. 


Answers to Inquiries 


1. Our proofreader, in the March 
number, carefully corrected all the 
errors that were included in the letters 
appearing in our department; conse- 
quently our explanations had no pegs 
upon which to hang. It was a case of 
“Hamlet” with Hamlet omitted. We 
were not responsible for the proof-read- 
ing and regret the “errors” of the “cor- 
rections.” 

2. We shall take up the question of 
Capitalization in the April number, thus 
completing the first series of our course 
on Correspondence. We have learned 
a great deal during the past year by 
actual experience, and in giving our 
new course on Correspondence we shall 
be able to present many new features. 


What System ? 


Here are some results of transcribing 
with the fingers instead of with the 
brains, the words in brackets showing 
how the matter was dictated and should 
have been transcribed: 

Our pumps are recommended as being 
absolutely useless (noiseless). 

In regard to the Kansas City (ca- 
pacity) of the pump. 

We cannot stand whipping (consist- 
ently ship) the goods excepting C. O. D. 

We can loan to you upon no (any) 
terms that will suit you. 

Soul device (sole devisee) under the 
last will and testament of Thomas 
White.—Patrick J. Sweeney, in “Stenog- 
rapher.” 


The C. C. T. A. Convention 


Mr. A. C. Van Sant, president of the 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, informs us that the next conven- 
tion of that body will be held in Omaha, 
May 24-25-26. The program that is 
being prepared is interesting and at- 
tractive. We thoroughly enjoyed the 
meeting last year and derived much 
benefit from the proceedings, and we 
hope to be present this year and to meet 
a great many of our western friends. 


It is not so much that one make a 
large beginning as that he begin right 
and advance steadily to a_ successful 
end.—“Steps Into Business.” 
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Little Sermons by Elbert Hubbard 
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Theory Examination Papers—No. | 


E have recently received a num- 
ber of letters making inquiries 
2bout examination papers on the 
theory work, and as some teach- 
ers have kindly sent us, from 
time to time, copies of the papers they 
have been using, it occurred to us that 
it might be helpful to reproduce them in 
the magazine for the benefit of both 
teachers and students. In doing this, we 
suggest that teachers carefully compare 
the papers thus submitted, and select for 
use those questions which appear to them 
to be most likely to develop the student’s 
knowledge of rules and principles. In 
this way they may be able to prepare an 
ideal series of examination questions. 
Students, and even advanced writers, 
will find the papers an interesting study. 

The papers given in this issue of the 
magazine were sent us over two years 
ago by Mr. L. E. Stamm, who was then 
in charge of the shorthand department of 
the Iowa Business College, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Im a letter which accompanied the 
papers Mr. Stamm said: 

I am sending you a copy of the final 
examination questions we use in our 
Beginning Shorthand room. Our plan 
here is to use the Progressive Exercise 
book as an examination blank to test 
the proficiency of each student. We 
give three examinations while the stu- 
dent is in the text: one at the end of 
the sixth lesson, one at the end of the 
twelfth lesson, and one at the end of 
the eighteenth lesson. An examination 
is then given on the phrases and Vocab- 
ulary. As a final, the questions en- 
closed are used. So far this has proved 
to be a very thorough examination, but 
I thought perhaps you might give me 
some suggestions after seeing these 
questions. 

The Progressive Exercise book is 
part of each student’s outfit, and is 
kept by the teacher and given to the 
student only in taking the examinations 
above mentioned. These examinations 
always follow a thorough review. 

I hold the textbook to be the most 
essential part of the student’s short- 
hand work. If the student has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the principles of 
shorthand his advancement in dicta- 
tion will be sure and rapid. We make 
use of the Gregg Writer for supple- 
mentary reading and dictation in the 
Advanced Shorthand room. 


It would add interest and value to this 
series if teachers would favor us with cop- 
ies of the examination papers they are 
using. Co-operation in this will aid all 
of us in compiling the best possible series 
of questions. 





Final Examination 


1. Write the consonants that are 
traced forward; upward; downward. 

2. When is the circle turned on the 
back of the first curve? Give four ex- 


amples. 
3. Write the following words in 
shorthand: acre, treat, trick, era, kill, 


rear, ticket, deacon, lady, linen. 

4. How are fr and fi joined? 
four examples. 

5. Write words illustrating the three 
different sounds of the downward hook, 
and of the upward hook. 

6. When is the downward hook 
placed on its side? Give two exam- 
ples. 

7. When is the upward hook dropped 
on its side? Give two examples. 

8. Give four examples showing how 
“w" is expressed, and two examples 
for “y.” 

9. Write the following words: 
wash, wheel, yacht. yet. yelp, 
yellow, Yankee, walk. 

10. When is “th” traced to the right, 
or so as to form a sharp angle? Give 
four examples. 

11. How are “ng” and “nk” written? 
Give two words for each. 

12. Write the four diphthongs, and 
give two words for each one. 


Give 


Yale, 
wool, 


13. How are the combinations “ia,” 
“jie,” and “io” expressed? 
14. Write the following words: area, 


dial, Noah, Nile, lion. Olympia, Siam, 
Romeo, noise, scout. 

15. Write words where the following 
blended consonants are used, one word 
for each consonant: tem, dem, emd, 
ten, dev, gent, mem, ted, pend, def. 

16. How is the phrase “of the” im- 
plied in writing words? Give exam- 


ples. 

17. When is “from” and “to” omit- 
ted? Give examples. 

18. When do you omit “after”? Give 
examples. 

19. After what words do you omit 
“to”? 


20. When is “do not” represented by 
the sign for “dn”? 

21. Write: We don’t care, I do not 
like, I don’t see, I do not know. 

22. How is the circle written to ex- 
press “r’? Give four examples. ’ 

23. Write the following: barn, smart, 
tardy, hearty, dare, chart, sermon, 
serge, stars, cartridge, guarantee, 
meter, murmur, Germany, ledgers. 

24. How are “war” and “wor” repre- 
sented at the beginning of words? Give 
example for each. 

25. When do you omit “d’? 

26. When is short “u” and 
omitted in the body of words? 
four examples. 

27. How is “w” indicated in the body 
of a word? 


“ow” 
Give 
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28. How is the affix “ly” and “ily” 
or “ally” indicated? 

29. Write the following: round, mis- 
guide, begun, struck, bad, rapid, drop, 
discard, lunch, belong, happen, away, 
awhile, twin, headway, nothing, pret- 
tily, equator, certainly, dealings. 

30. Write one word for each of the 
following joined prefixes: after, com, 
im, ex, for, pro, en. 

31. Give five examples of compound 
joined prefixes. 

32. How are irregular compounds 
formed? 

33. Write $5, $5,000,000, 500 Ibs, $500. 

34. Write one word for each of the 
following disjoined prefixes: k, ds, n, 
ks, ns, r, rs, el. 

35. Write the following words: un- 
interesting, uncontrolled, intervene, in- 
struction, countermand. extreme, dis- 
trust. electricity, detract, alternation. 

36. Write one word for each of the 
following disjoined prefixes: large 
circle, upper hook, lower hook, m, on, 
p, s (traced same as letter c), t, sh. 

87. Write anticipate, centralize, dec- 
laration, magnetism, overstate, mul- 
tiply. paralysis, circumference, super- 
natural, transplant. 

38. Give three examples of compound 
disjoined prefixes. 

39. Write the expressions: I under- 
stand, short time, under any, enter into, 
xtra discount. 

40. Show by words what endings are 
indicated by the following joined af- 
fixes: f, b, m, 1, n, po, sh. 

41. Give five examples of compound 
joined affixes. 

42. Write the following sentence: 
The wonderful attentiveness to the 
careful disposition of the armaments 
was viewed with amusement by those 
who believed that a peaceable solution 
of the difficulty would be arrived at. 

43. Write one word for each of the 
following disjoined affixes: f, m, sh, b, 
e & 
44. Write diagram, lithograph. tele- 
graphic, manipulate, felicity, warn- 
ingly, Millington, radical, township, 
Dillingham, photograph, capacity, ma- 
jestic, erratic, Atlantic. 

45. Before what letters does the pre- 
fix “con” represent “can’’? Give ex- 
amples. How are cents and per cent 
indicated? 

46. How is the plural of wordsigns 
or contracted words ending in “s” writ- 
ten? Give examples. 

47. Write the following: hardness, 
harden, lowness, loan, names, name- 
less, mix, kind, carry. daily, die, credit- 
able, tax, causes, nall. 

48. Write the following: Iowa, Flor- 
ida, Virginia, California, Alabama, 
Washington, Rhode Island, Maryland, 
Michigan, Indiana. 

49. Write these cities: Boston, Mil- 
waukee, New York, Des Moines, Kan- 





sas City, St. Paul, Cincinnati, Omaha, 
Minneapolis, Chicago. 

50. Write the following letter, mak- 
ing use of phrases. My dear Sir: I 
have your letter of yesterday and will 
do all I can to help you. It is believed 
that the book will be issued in a day 
or two by one of the most important 
publishing firms in this city, but I do 
not know the name. Yours very truly. 


Hints to Stenographers 


Don’t let other people read your notes; 
they were dictated to you in confidence. 

Keep your pencil pointed and sharp 
and your work won't become tiresome 
and dull. 

If you want to gain the confidence of 
your employer, keep your mouth closed 
and your eyes and ears open. 

If you are not sure of the spelling of 
a word, look it up in the dictionary; 
never guess at it. 

Do you keep your machine clean? 

Use the cover made for it, and it won't 
need so much cleaning. 

Clean it yourself; don’t tell the man- 
ager, the office boy, or the janitor to 
clean it. Machines cleaned under such 
circumstances are never cleaned at all. 

Carefully remove the carriage; oil 
any parts that are liable to wear by using 
just a little of the best typewriter oil. A 
toothpick is a convenient oiler unless 
you happen to have a better one. 

Brush the letters carefully with a 
good, stiff brush; in many cases it will 
be found necessary to use a pin to get 
the dirt out of the openings in such let- 
ters as e, a, o and b. 

Take a cloth and carefully wipe all 
dust and dirt off your machine the first 
thing in the morning; if the parts ap- 
pear to be gummy, use a little benzine 
to clean them. 

Be careful not to get any oil on the 
carriage roller; oil has a tendency to 
rot rubber. 

Take good care of your machine and 
it will help you turn out good work. 
Be careful with the machine as you 
would with any other article of equal 
value.—Education in Business. 


A recent advertisement of Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons contained a_ testimonial 
from a Munson court reporter. We 
suppose this is an effort on the part of 
Clarence to get back at Mr. Munson for 
his recent exposure of the New York 
adoption. Now it is Mr. Munson’s turn. 
Go it, Clarence—go it, James! 
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The G. S. A. Convention 


The Gregg Shorthand Association of 
America will hold its next annual con- 
vention at Detroit, Mich., commencing 
July Io. 

The following invi- 
tation received from 
Mr. J. Clifford Ken- 
nedy, offering us the 
use of his magnifi- 
cent school building, 
speaks for itself, and 
we feel sure that 
every teacher and 
writer of the system 
wishes to accept the 





J.C. Kennedy jnvitation, and _ will 

use his utmost en- 

deavors to make this meeting a banner 
meeting : 


Through you, I want to extend to the 
Gregg Shorthand Association an invi- 
tation to hold their next summer's con- 
vention in this school. 

I might give you a long list of rea- 
sons why Detroit is an ideal city for 
such a convention, but I shall simply 
say that in the summer time there 
is no more beautiful city in the coun- 
try, that the opportunities for boating 
and sight-seeing are unsurpassed. and 
that I believe this school could fully 
supply the needs of the meeting as to 
space, accommodations, etc. 

If this invitation is accepted I shall 
not only believe that the Association 
is doing a wise thing, but shall con- 
sider it something of a compliment to 
myself. Nothing would give me more 
pleasure, personally, than to entertain 
the Gregg Shorthand Association, of 
which I am proud to call myself a mem- 
ber. The Association could set its own 
time—any week between July ist and 
August 3ist—and the entire school 
would be given over to its use. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Cléfford Kennedy. 

The full program will be published 
in the GrecG WRITER in due time. In 
the meantime, we want everyone inter- 
ested in this matter to talk it up and to 
write his friends, urging upon them to 
attend this meeting. 

Detroit is an ideal place in which to 
hold a meeting in summer, the Gutchess 
Metropolitan Business College is an 
ideal school, and above all, Mr. Kennedy 
is the prince of hosts, and we feel that 
no better selection could be made. 

Joun M. Hix, 
Chairman Executive Committee Gregg 
Shorthand Association of America. 





Since receiving the above letter from 
Mr. Hill, the following letters have been 


- received from the Hon. George P. Codd, 
Mayor of Detroit, and from Mr. F. 
»Bielman, President of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce : 


Invitation From Mayor Codd 


Dear Sir: 

On behalf of the City of Detroit, I ex- 
tend to the Gregg Shorthand Associa- 
tion of America a cordial invitation to 
hold its 1905 convention in this city. 

On account of its location and natu- 
ral beauty, Detroit has, in the past, 
been selected as a place of meeting by 
a greater number of conventions than 
any other American city, and all con- 
ventions have been hospitably enter- 
tained. I am sure I can speak with 
emphasis when I say that Detroit will 
welcome the Gregg Shorthand Associa- 
tion of America most heartily and will 
leave nothing undone which will make 
their visit to this city enjoyable. 

Very truly yours. 
George P. Codd, 
Mayor. 


From Detroit. Board of Commerce 


My dear Sir: 

Through the Board of Commerce and 
Convention Bureau affiliated with it, 
Detroit extends to the Gregg Short- 
hand Association of America a cordial 
invitation to hold its 1905 convention 
in this city. The location of the city 
is central; its transportation facilities 
ample; its arrangements for the com- 
fort and enjoyment of gatherings are 
exceptional. The city is naturally 
beautiful; its adornment has not been 
neglected; its surroundings are at- 
tractive and offer unequaled opportuni- 
ties for pleasant excursions. The citi- 
zens of Detroit are hospitable and will 
accord to the Gregg Shorthand Asso- 
ciation of _—— a hearty welcome. 

ery cordially yours, 
Cc. F. Bielman, 
President. 


Things to Remember 


1. The value of time. 2. The suc- 
cess of perseverance. 3. The pleasure 
of working. 4. The dignity of sim- 
plicity. 5. The worth of character. 
6. The power of kindness. 7. The in- 
fluence of example. 8. The obligation 
of duty. 9. The wisdom of economy. 


10. The virtue of patience. 11. The 
improvement of talent. 12. The joy of 
originating.—Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 


cago. 


Do you know all the word-signs and 
all the forms in the vocabulary—know 
them so as to be able to write them with- 
out hesitation? Just have them dictated 
to you, and then compare with the book. 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHN R. GREGG. 


Conducted by PEARL A. Power, 783 East 48th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
should be addressed. 


department 





Dictation or Copying ? 


HE following letter, beautifully 
typed, was received by us this 
month: 


I am a subscriber to the 
Gregg Writer and would like 
your advice on several points regard- 
ing shorthand work. I want to get a 
high speed and am not afraid to work 
for it. I have anywhere from three to 
four hours a day to put into the work, 
and I would like your advice as to the 
best use to make of them. There are 
so many contradictory theories put 
forth that I find it hard to choose 
among them. 

Do you consider dictation or copying 
or penmanship drills most important, 
and in what proportion are they most 





effective? If you will answer these 
questions, and criticise the enclosed 
page from my notebook, I shall be 


greatly obliged. 


I would advise you to first obtain a 
copy of the late David Wolfe Brown's 
“Factors of Shorthand Speed,” and read 
it. To read it means to study it. It has 
helped me, as it has helped thousands 
of shorthand writers, and I have been 
the better able to assist my students 
after studying this book. 

In reply to your last paragraph, I 
would say that careful copying, contin- 
ued, repeated dictation, and penmanship 
practice (for acquiring proper manipu- 
lation of pen) are equally important. 
They must assist each other in produc- 
ing the desired speed. There is some 
choice in the order in which they may 
occur. Careful copying should come 
first; after fixing the style of shorthand 
somewhat, so as to accustom the move- 
ment to the style and not the style to 
the movement, penmanship drills should 
begin; after this, repeated dictation 
practice should follow. Relentless, tiring 
work wins. It develops one’s powers of 
endurance as nothing else can. It also 
builds up one’s confidence in himself. 
This repeated dictation should continue 
for at least half an hour at first, increas- 
ing gradually to an hour or two hours. 

For penmanship drills, refer to pre- 
vious volumes of the magazine, depart- 
ments conducted by Mr. Gregg, Mr. Hall 
and Mr. McClure. The exercises by 


Mr. Gregg may be obtained in pamphlet 
form and would well repay you. 

In advising methods of practice, the 
following suggestions, in answer to one 
of last month’s inquiries, are gleaned 
from my own experiences in teaching 
and writing. The letter was as follows: 


Dear Miss Power: 

You having been my teacher at the 
Gregg School, I wish to ask you, 
through the medium of the Learners’ 
Department, your advice on getting up 
speed, as it was impossible for me to 
remain in school the required length of 
time. ‘ 

I am having dictated to me a busi- 
ness letter which I received, contain- 
ing 370 words, and my intention is to 
keep at it until I can write it in three 
minttes. It takes me now six minutes 
to write it. Am I on the right track? 
Is it advisable to keep at it until I can 
master it? I have reviewed my text- 
book five or six times and am also 
getting all I can from the Gregg 
Writer. I have four students to whom 
I give private instruction. I am doing 
all this so as to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the principles, and pre- 
pare myself to become a teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand. Any suggestions 
that you can give me which may be 
helpful will be highly appreciated. 

Yours truly, 


In reply to which I submit the follow- 


ing: 
Working Up Speed 
I would advise you to continue with 
this letter until you can write it in three 
minutes. By following a_ different 
method of preparation, perhaps you will 
attain the speed sooner and with less 


difficulty. The following is an excellent 
plan: 
Preparation: Write each sentence six 


times as carefully as possible. Refer to 
your textbook for rules on doubtful 
words. Phrase where convenient, and 
do not omit to phrase words phrased in 
the manual. Then write the letter six 
times. Make your outlines small and 
close together, without cramping them— 
give them all due slant and freedom. The 
copy of the complete letter may be 
called a “solid copy.” Read one of the 
last solid copies over and over, until you 
can read it fluently and perfectly. This 
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will enable you to detect errors in pro- 
portion, which you may have made even 
in the most careful practice. After 
practicing such reading for half an hour 
or longer, if necessary, you are ready 
for dictation. (If in your repeated copy- 
ing you have committed the sentences 
to memory, read your notes backwards, 
to assure yourself that you know each 
outline independently.) 

Dictation: Your letter contains 370 
words. Write it four or five times in 
six-minute “takes.” This will consume 
the first half hour. While writing each 
take, make every effort at the time to 
write as perfect shorthand as possible. 
When you can write the letter in six 
minutes and read your notes accurately, 
reduce the time to five minutes. 


Practice the second half hour on at- 
taining the five-minute speed. This will 
be an increase of nearly fifteen words a 
minute. If you become tired or dis- 
couraged, go back to the six-minute rate 
for a take or two, and this will seem so 
much easier than the new take that you 
will be encouraged to think you can do 
it so well in six minutes when it was 
such an effort at first. After you have 
tried the same letter in less than five 
minutes, the five-minute take will seem 
easy. 

If, at the end of the hour, you have 
not attained the five-minute speed, write 
from dictation for another hour, as 
steadily as possible, barely pausing be- 
tween takes. The harder you work and 
the more perseveringly, the quicker 
your speed will come. If you would at- 
tain a permanent speed, it is necessary 
to exert your best efforts during every 
take. 

When you are able to write the letter 
correctly in five minutes, lessen the time 
to four and a half minutes, then four, 
three and a half, three, and, finally, two 
and a half, the latter being one hundred 
and forty-eight words a minute. 

Since you have no speed at present, 
it will be more difficult for you to reach 
100 words a minute than to increase 
from 100 to 125 words a minute, or even 
130. It is possible that you have selected 
too difficult a letter for such practice. 
This is not advisable; it is discourag- 
ing. You should choose for this pur- 
pose something which will permit of 
simple phrasing and in which the words 
are simple and common. Then, al- 
though you may be practicing only on 
the simplest matter, you are, neverthe- 
less, gaining perceptible speed, which is 
encouraging. You must be able to write 


simple matter before you can attempt 
difficult matter. 


I remember one instance in my own 
experience when I accidentally selected 
for speed practice about as difficult a 
letter as was possible. After I discov- 
ered that it was difficult, I did not wish 
to lose the valuable practice I had given 
it, knowing this practice could not fail 
to affect my general speed. I knew I 
should be well repaid if I ever did at- 
tain that speed, because it would then 
be so much easier to acquire an equally 
high speed on easier matter. It was 
my determination to produce _ notes 
which I might not be ashamed to pre- 
sent to my students as modei notes, re- 
gardless of speed. After I had worked 
at it several weeks, my instructor ad- 
vised me to give it up, as he said I 
would: never be able to increase my 
speed on that letter. His apparent lack 
of confidence in me made me more than 
ever determined to get it, feeling con- 
vinced, as I did, that if others had at- 
tained that speed, I should be able to do 
so, with the right kind of practice and 
enough of it. The trouble was that I 
was trying to acquire in a short time 
what others had acquired after months 
of actual experience. But I knew that 
perseverance had so far meant success, 
and I could not understand why it should 
fail me at that time. 


Each day I practiced the letter over 
for at least an hour, most carefully, as 
carefully as if my style of writing were 
not already “fixed.” As certain portions 
of the letter seemed more difficult than 
others, I selected these for special prac- 
tice, and timed myself on them to ascer- 
tain how many times I could write a 
certain word or phrase in a minute. I 
would then try to increase that speed. 
I knew there was a reason for my not 
being able to attain the desired speed, 
and I set to work to analyze my difficul- 
ties encountered in the rapid dictation. 
I found that I sometimes lost time in 
getting from one word or phrase to an- 
other. I accordingly made some changes 
in my method of preparation, by prac- 
ticing on consecutive words and phrases 
with a view to smooth and rapid transi- 
tion from one to the other. I found this 
a greater help than individual word prac- 
tice. It was less than a month alto- 
gether when I had attained the speed 
I was working for. However, it must 
be remembered that I had had ample 
practice to fix my style of writing. I had 
passed through that stage, but not with- 
out the same “drudgery” or practice 
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which all students must first undergo. 
The student who is striving to attain 
only half the speed that I was working 
for in this practice, will, of course, not 
encounter as great discouragements, for 
almost any shorthand writer is capable 
of attaining from 125 to 150 words a 
minute with a certain amount of prac- 
tice. His inability to write at this speed 
is due to insufficient practice, therefore 
he should not feel discouraged. It takes 
continuous daily practice to acquire 
speed in shorthand just as it requires 
such practice to produce perfect results 
in anything—penmanship, music, or any 
other art. e © @ 

This may seem tedious detail, but 
when I sought for the answer to the 
same question, I found that such emi- 
nent reporters as the late David Wolfe 
Brown advocated continuous, persever- 
ing and relentless practice in the ac- 
quirement of a reliable speed in short- 
hand writing, and I have applied such 
methods, as far as possible, to my own 
requirements, and I find them sure, 
though perhaps slow—slow in the be- 
ginning, but the most rapid in the end. 

* * * 

There is always something on hand to 
throw us behind in our work. Generally 
it is a convention, but this month it was 
the Office Appliance and Business Sys- 
tem Show, lasting one week. Of course, 
our writers were right on hand when the 
prizes were awarded. By this time it is 
a foregone conclusion who is going to 
come out on top—so far as the system 
of shorthand is concerned—regardless of 
the nature of the contests. 

* * * 


The demonstrations in shorthand, 
typewriting, rapid calculation, etc., indi- 
vidually emphasize the necessity for 
rapid work. The winner is the one who 
has hustled. The accuracy of the thing 
is, of course, mastered before the “hust- 
ling” is begun. 


Honorable Mention 


Other papers will be returned with 
personal criticisms, as it is impossible 
to print all in the magazine. I bélieve 
the most perfect notes received were 
from Mr. P. R. Van Frank, of Little 
Rock, Ark., although almost equally 
creditable were those from Mr. F. H. 
Gurtler, Zion City, Ill., and Miss Hester 
V. Bader, Coffeyville, Kan. 

* * x 

An inquirer asks us if it is “good 

form in writing such words as jail, jell, 


etc., to place the vowel on the inside of 
the angle.” It is always good form to 
do things properly, and this is certainly 
the proper way. For the rule, see Par. 
9g, lesson 1. There is no angle between 
J and L. 


Criticism and Comment 


F. H. G.—Beautiful notes. (13) 
“Suspensory,” written “ory” and not 
“ery;” S to left; McKeesport, circle 


outside angle (Par. 55) and §S to left. as 
in “accept;” gratifying, use Def blend 
and place A circle outside angle; com- 
paratively, Kp as in “keep’’—no angle, 
note this. (14) “Retired” is written 
with the disjoined stroke for past 
tense, the correct form, the disjunction 
being used where the primitive word 
ends with the reversed circle; acces- 
sible, Par. 112, does not require the 
affix “ible;” “in - addition - to - many- 
other” may be written as one phrase, 
but it is rather long; in any event 
omit To; note the correct form for 
“charitable,” the reversed circle as in 
“chart;” feebleness, circle on back of 
first curve, Par. 10; “to-fearful” is un- 
common and would not be suggestive, 
phrased; “nevertheless” has no angle 


after V—form like FI, Fr, ete.; “to- 
every-member” is also a bad phrase 
form. (15) “Qualifications” is often 


mis-written in the same way you have 
written it, using the word-sign for 
“quality” and affixing the disjoined Fs 
for “fications;” this, however, would 
give “qualityfications,” therefore write 
K and the downward hook instead; 
please study this word; adding S to 
etic-atic, etc., as in “phonetics,” “fan- 
atics,”” seems to be optional with the 
writer, some preferring the form like 
a longhand A, others the form “as;” 
the former is certainly very easily ex- 
ecuted, although the latter is more 
consistent; “chirography” is pro 
nounced hard K, not Ch; (16) cause- 
way, K-s-a, with the W dash beneath 
the A, is written like Broadway, Hath- 
away, etc., instead of with OO-a; “de- 
tective” is one of the most common ex- 
amples of the “Ective” ending. While 
this may seem a number of errors, 
your paper is remarkably accurate and 
well prepared, the form of your notes 
excellent. 

H. V. B.—(13-14) 
Circles should be larger—the large 
ones. In lesson 15 note the ending 
“fication,” also the words “chirogra- 
phy,” “bicycle” (icle), the latter con- 
taining the diphthong I, not two cir- 
cles, as in Par. 71; (16) “heroic” re- 
quires no circle after the O. Your 
work is also excellent—notes improv- 
ing. small and neat. 

(13) “Multiply” being written with- 
out the L, it is unnecessary in “mul- 
tiplication;” “undercurrent” contains 


Theory excellent. 
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the reversed circle—(see vocabulary 
for “current’’); “suspensory,” criticised 
above; “under consideration,” the lat- 
ter word being a “reporting contrac- 
tion,” explained in a previous lesson— 
by all means do not forget this word; 
“all over the country” is phrased by 
writing the word-sign “all” above the 
word “country;” similar phrases are: 
all over the—kingdom, earth, land, 
world, etc. This is a nice phrase ex- 
pedient. I was surprised to find your 
incorrect form for “paintings,” which 
takes the circle inside the curve, there 
being no angle. (16) “Persisted”™ 
would be too long if written with Ted 
joined; write short stroke disjoined. 
This keeps the hand near the line. 
Fak-ty is all we write for ‘“faculty;” 
practice this outline. 


Ss. J. E.—yYour work continues neat 
and accurate. It is a pleasure to cor- 
rect your paper, because you write 
proportionately, with enough space to 
insert my corrections; the work is 
clearly done and neatly. (12) Do you 
understand what is wrong with “hy- 
drangea?” Compare Pars. 11 and 113. 
“Parapet” does not need the circle; 
“superfluous” is a Manual word; “su- 
pernumerary,” if abbreviated, should 
be written with long U, and not the 
hook; “selfishly,” like “hydrangea’’— 
Par. 11; “misunderstandings” is writ- 
ten with Ms on the line and the rest 
beneath it. The most defective form 
you make is the S before Ch, as in 
“such;” please practice this until you 
can duplicate the correct form: the S 
starts directly down, to the left. “Sup- 
ply,” “suppositions,” and such words 
you will find written according to Page 
116; for “peddler,” see Par. 25. (16) 
In the phrase, “can be done,” do not 
make an angle after K; regularity, 
characteristically, energetic, flatter- 
ingly, are all words ,which require 
study; you will find them in your text- 
book, or primitive forms of them. Why 
start S to the right in “was?” This is 
incorrect. The word “substructure, in 
the Reading Exercise, you misread 
Super, whereas the latter would be dis- 
joined; “confliction” does take an 
angle before L because the _ three 
curves would be too much strain on the 
hand; “gave,” like “give,” is a word- 
sign: G-a. I was glad to receive tran- 
script of the phrases, because this is 
good study and practice; you misread 
a few of them, and I give them here 
for the benefit of others: describe to 
the jury, what was said and done, bill 
of sale, bill of exchange, bill of lading, 
G. M., not M. D., the former being like 
a cross; (General Manager); to a lim- 
ited extent, to some extent, I always, 
oftener than, for it is evident, since 
that date. The word which you read 
as “erases” in the 18th plate was “ar- 
rests,” which you could distinguish by 
the angle in adding the S; “fixedness” 


and “complainant” were also _ incor- 
rectly read. Otherwise you did good 
work on the phrases. 

H. L. J.—(13) “Board” is written 
B-o-r, not B-o-d; “hydrochloric,” Par. 
112, also “hydrocephalus;” you have 
written Super and Self alike through- 
out the exercise. Super should be 
written to the right, like F; this is 
such an important point that I can 
hardly emphasize it sufficiently, yet all 
I can say is to master it now before 
going ahead. “Shortsighted,” like “per- 
sisted,”’ takes Ted disjoined; the word 
“under” is implied by writing the re- 
mainder of the word or phrase beneath 
the first part of it, as in “we cannot 
understand,” “misunderstand,” etc.; in 
each case “stand” starts beneath the 
line; Lessly is a compound affix, oc- 
curring in several words in this plate. 
Do not phrase “in his.” “Accusation” 
was incorrect on several papers; it 
may seem a little complicated, but is, 
in fact, very easily executed; (16) 
scribe, Skr; tation, dition, etc. no 
vowel; note the forms for worthy, lec- 
tion. Your work is better this month. 
There are some words mentioned under 
other initials which apply to your 
work; therefore read the above thor- 
oughly. 

A. F.—I believe your notes are more 
exact in form and neater. Some very 
diligent study is still necessary to 
master the principles. (13) “Anti- 
prandial” may be abbreviated, Par. 112, 
but use the blend for Nd. Scribe being 
expressed by Skr, we simply add Tion 
for Scription. You have written “self- 
love” with the hook, and this is a safe 
form. It is seldom that we do not use 
l-v for “love.” But occasionally it will 
conflict with the phrase “will have,” 
and as it is much easier to change the 
former than the latter, we may write 
“love” with the hook. “Counteract” 
contains disjoined prefix Counter; (15) 
“automatic” is a very simple word to 
spell phonetically; aw-tm—large circle 
for atic; “syllabification,” Par. 50 (for 
joining of S); “vehicles,” K for Icle. 
You seem to have confused Aw and 
Ow, in “automatic” as in “authentic.” 
In both of these the downward hook 
should be used. In the word “de- 
nounced” we write the jog in the line 
to show the omission of the hook. (16) 
“Retains,” Par. 12; “detective,” “ef- 
fective,” written with Ective sign. 


Writing Exercises 


Write out the following and send in 
for criticism: 


First. Lesson 


Words: Erie, crate, eagle, allay, elk, 
helm, hairy, egg, rattle, Ray; (2) heal, 
retake, acrid, arrayed, clad; Par. 10: 
karet, earache, craggy, Kern; (3) keel, 
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gally, lag, kilt, crack. trickle, drag, 
leaky; (4) alack; Par. 11: hackney, 
mien, Nannie, tattle, enemy, Hetty, 
hem, gritty; (5) Anna, Minnie, Maine, 
neigh; Par. 12: cremate, clinic, gran- 
ite, lenity; (6) trill, mallet. nettle, 
clammy, glare, realm, gnarl, mad; (7) 
nickel, cackle, knit, Mattie, tally, limit, 
deign, tread, tag, rickety. 

Sentences: More rain will make the 
elm-tree green. The wrecked train lay 
in the canal. It hit the derrick. The 
Greek will need a dagger here. The 
renegade may attack him in the dark. 
The heat in the kiln would make him 
giddy. I am in the game. Lee, the 
rickety lad, tacked it in the middle. 
The Dane will grin at the array. Our 
gate clicked. The good, gray deacon 
would not take the deed. Nellie raked 
the hay. Dick married Maggie at Trin- 
ity. 

Second Lesson. 


Words: parish, picket, pepper, pel- 
let, plague, challis, ditch, chicane, 
checkmate, bevy; (2) charade, jerk, 
shekel, Danish, bracket, shellac, 
checker, lash, shelf; Par. 23: ferry; 
(3) ferret, freckle, frigate, fringe, 
freak, fledge, flake, fleshy, phlegm; (4) 
veil, aver; Par. 25-26: pate, peddle, 
panic, pennate, pimple, palmy. abate, 
peevish; (5) beady, banish, Bennet, 
fetich, affinity, effigy, finicky, vanish, 
vamp, vanilla, sheep; (6) shady, sham, 
chinchilla, napkin, achieve, Mab, maple, 
tab, fetch, taffy, Jennie. 

Sentences: The fish market will be 
good. The letter reached Mr. Balair 
in Berlin. In a rage he put it in the 


grate. The image in the niche f came 
from Panama. Parry fled from the 
hedge in fear. The jailer checked 
every name given him. Pat ate with 
a vim the shad in the pan. Our fat 
black cat, Pete, had a fit. Jean fed him 
catnip. I will have it bound before I 
leave. The Shah would not change the 
form. The villain etched the name for 
him at Cambridge. 


Third Lesson. 


Words: rob, Knocked, allot, copper, 
frock, pop, hillock, lofty, fob, hiccough; 
(2) pauper, gallop, hodge, jockey, Mo- 
bile, Claude, pope, alcove, groan, 
brogue; (3) adobe, laud, harrow, 
grope; Par. 33: Koran, ignore, hoard, 
Crawley, gnome; (4) Par. 34: fauna, 
boney, shot, Paula; Par. 35: buggy, 
budge, puffy, Tuttle, bluff, push; (5) 
Cooper, crooked, lagoon, flute, group, 
bloom, groom; (6) Par. 36: mull, 
muffin, moot, muddle; Par. 37: gullet, 
cooler; Par. 39: weedy; (7) wedged, 
whinny, waif, wallow, whiff, web, Whit- 
taker, Welsh, yon, wan, wallet, wim- 
ple. 

Sentences: Do not give up; to win 
the battle you will have to keep on. 
I shall not care if you call. The ham- 
mock broke on the lawn. Polly mocked 
the poodle. The couple eloped to Ha- 
vana. Rover caught a duck in the pool. 
The hawk flew about the coop but all 
in vain. You can go to the judge for 
a favor. He will be your friend. The 
public look to him fully for aid. Not far 
from the brook a bush began to bloom. 
Put the lamp on the woolen mat for 
me. 


By J. Walter Ross, Wheeling, W. Va. 


HE first important thing for a 
beginning shorthand student to 
learn is how to study. The im- 
pression that shorthand is an 
entirely arbitrary study, in 
which, without a prodigious memory, one 
cannot hope to 
succeed, has- kept 
many from taking 
up the study and 
has greatly re- 
tarded for a time 
the progress of a 
large number of 
those who have 
taken it up. I can 
recall many in- 
stances in my own 
experience, where 
it seemed almost 
impossible for a 
time to rid the 
student’s mind of 





J. Walter Ross 


the impression that the outlines for 
words must be absolutely memorized 
without reference to spelling either by 
letter or by syllable. In other words, 
they started in to learn shorthand in the 
way one would have to learn one of the 
old picture languages. This is all wrong, 
and the sooner and farther the beginner 
gets away from this idea, the more sat- 
isfactory progress he will make. 

I would not have you understand me 
as depreciating the advantage of a good 
memory in this or any other study. You 
will have use for it, but don’t force that 
faculty to do its own work, and in addi- 
tion that which reason should do. It is 
much easier to prepare a lesson parrot- 
fashion, with no end in view but the reci- 
t2tion, than to delve into the printiples 
involved and understand their applica- 
tion; but it will pay you infinitely better 
in the end to do the latter. One of my 
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associate teachers has just related an 
nstance to me that illustrates this point. 
She was dictating the General Exercise 
of one of the first lessons to one of her 
brightest and most industrious students, 
when she was much surprised by having 
the young lady interrupt her and inform 
her that she had skipped a word. On in- 
vestigation it was found that the young 
lady had not iearned the shorthand spell- 
ing, but had memorized the forms of the 
words in the order in which they were 
given. If the recitation were the ulti- 
mate end in view, the young lady would 
have deserved commendation. How much 
had she done toward accomplishing the 
real purpose of this particular lesson? 
Aside from the manual practice in form- 
ing characters, almost nothing. Don’t 
learn your lessons by rote. Put real 
thought into your study. Study short- 
hand as you study arithmetic. Study 
principles involved in words instead of 
memorizing the forms in their entirety. 
Know why as well as how. The only 
word forms requiring to be absolutely 
memorized are found in the word-sign 
lists, and most of them are suggestive. 
Master phonetic spelling. Perhaps you 
have not noticed before taking up short- 
hand, that the only difference between 
pronouncing a word and spelling it pho- 
netically is a matter of speed. Pronun- 
ciation is rapid spelling; spelling, slow 
pronunciation. 

The next thing I feel should be im- 
pressed upon the mind of the beginner 
is the importance of thoroughness. Be 
more thorough in the study of shorthand 
than anything else you have taken up. 
You will have to apply your knowledge 
of-shorthand more rapidly than any 
other you have acquired. I know of no 
branch of learning the application of 
which throws one so completely on his 
own resources, where quick decision is 
of such vital importance as in shorthand 
writing. When you are asked a question 
in history or language, if you can an- 
swer on the spur of the moment, all the 
more to your credit; but if you have to 
hesitate an instant, or even to refer to 
a text, it is of no great consequence. Not 
so with‘shorthand. To be a good sten- 
ographer you must have every principle 
so thoroughly mastered that you can 
mentally recall and manually execute it 
in conjunction with any other principle 
of the system at the rate of two times 
a second. And I am inclined to believe 
that the mental problem involved in ac- 


quiring speed is the more important. Be- 
come a good shorthand thinker, and the 
manual part of the work will not be dif- 
ficult. My best shorthand writers are 
those who can talk shorthand most glib- 
ly. I know of no better practice for a 
shorthand student than reading in short- 
hand. Read aloud from a book or paper, 
giving the outlines for the words and 
phrases instead of pronouncing them. 
When you get a little farther along, prac- 
tice mental note-taking when listening 
to a speaker. 

In most lines we may, if we wish, 
think first and then act. In shorthand, 
we must do both at the same time. This 
being true, it is important that your 
practice from the very beginning should 
be thought-compelling. Writing two or 
three lines of a single outline is good 
practice in learning to form the charac- 
ters, but this should be supplemented by 
writing a line of different words. I believe 
in this kind of practice, especially after 
the complete alphabet is learned. If you 
write a line of ten outlines ten times, 
you will accomplish more than you 
would by taking the outlines singly, and 
writing them ten times. The amount 
of physical work is the same in either 
case, but when you use the line exercise, 
you will be more likely to think each 
time you make an outline, and think 
connectedly, just as you will be called 
upon to do when you begin taking dic- 
tation. And this is what I would have 
you do, think, think, think! As an old 
professor of philosophy used to say to 
his pupils, “Put your mind on a nail 
head, and think like a rolling mill.” 

Do well the tasks assigned you to-day. 
Master difficulties as they arise, be cheer- 
ful, self-confident, and-determined, and 
finally realize the truthfulness of “Let 
a man do a thing incomparably well, and 
the world will make a pathway to his 
door—even though he live in a forest.” 


Study the circles: how to join them 
with the least possible effort in all com- 
binations—at the beginning, at the end, 
and when they act as connecting links 
between strokes. There is much to be 
learned about the joining of circles. 

* * * 


Do you love your shorthand? Do you 
admire the graceful lines and curves, 
the easy, facile combinations and 
phrases, and do you aim constantly to 
get that light, free movement which 
brings with it a sense of beauty and 
artistic skill ? 
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The Voice of Command 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Typewriting Bepartment 


Conducted by W. H. Howanrp, Columbus Business College, 
Columbus, Ohio, to whom ali communications relating 
to this department should be addressed. 





HE Office and Business System 
Show which was recently held 
one of the most remarkable ex- 
hibitions ever held in the West- 
in the Coliseum, Chicago, was 
ern metropolis. The show lasted one 
week and some idea of its importance 
and popularity may be gained from the 
mere statement that in the seven days 
it was attended by about 230,000 people. 
Just think of it—over a quarter of a mil- 
lion people attended a show devoted to 
office appliances and business devices! 

This great exhibition owes its concep- 
tion and success to two young men— 
Mr. H. A. Cochrane and Mr. F. W. 
Payne—one of whom is_ twenty-four 
years of age and the other twenty-seven. 
When they first projected the Show, all 
of their friends ridiculed the idea. Peo- 
ple said, What a crazy idea! Why, no 
business man would spend his time go- 
ing to a show of that kind when he can 
visit any store and inspect office furni- 
ture and appliances! But Messrs. 
Cochrane and Payne were not discour- 
aged, and their efforts have been 
crowned with success. It is just another 
illustration of what enterprise and grit 
will do. 

Every kind of office device was ex- 
hibited, and the only 
drawback to the 
Show was the density 
of the crowd, which 
rendered the aisles 
well-nigh impassable. 
All of the concerns 
represented in the ex- 
hibit seemed to be 
doing an immense 
volume of business. 
We know of one man 
handling a simple lit- 
tle article in a small corner space away 
off from the main aisles—a space which 
he did not think worth fitting up prop- 
erly—who took one order which alone 
will net him thousands of dollars—and 
this is but one illustration. Several of 
the larger firms took orders each day 
aggregating thousands of dollars. The 
writer of this article found himself 
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H. A. Cochrane 





spending hundreds of dollars and he is 
still perfectly satisfied with his purchase. 

We are sorry that 
space will not permit 
us to describe in de- 
tail the booths and 
the articles repre- 
sented in the Show. 
It is necessary for us 
to confine our re- 
marks to the subjects 
which this magazine 
represents. 

The only shorthand 
exhibit was in charge 
of Mr. R. P. Kelley and Mr. E. A. 
Zartman, assisted by Miss Lillian Roh- 
mer. Demonstrations in fast writing, 
blindfold writing, recording of foreign 
languages, etc., were given each after- 
noon and evening and were witnessed 
by vast crowds of spectators. Many of 
the visitors to the exhibit volunteered 
to assist on the platform, among them 
Mr. G. W. Brown, Mr. George F. Nik- 
laus, Miss Pearl A. Power and Miss H. 
L. Allen. Occasionally there were inter- 
esting discussions. 


The Typewriting Contests 


_ But the typewriting contests attracted 
most of the attention. A vast crowd as- 
sembled around the arena, and on sev- 
eral occasions the railings were broken 
down by the surging throngs of people 
fighting to get in a position from which 
they could see the operators. Even the 
stairways and balconies near the con- 
tests were jammed with people. 

The World’s Championship 

The interest reached its highest point 
in the “Endurance Contest” for the 
“World’s Championship,” which, to the 
surprise of everyone, was won by a 
seventeen-year-old boy, Mr. Emil A. 
Trefzger of Peoria, whose photograph 
was given in our last issue. Young 
Trefzger happened to be in Chicago re- 
porting a case on Saturday (which, by 
the way, was his seventeenth birthday), 
and was persuaded to stop over for the 
contest on Monday, although no one 
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had an idea that he could make such a 
remarkable record. When the result 
was known his friends were jubilant. 
Trefzger wrote 11,981 words in the 
three hours (90 minutes copying from 
difficult newspaper articles printed in 
small type, and 90 minutes from dicta- 
tion) and had only 170 errors. Miss K. 
Kintzinger was second with 9,355 words 





with 177 errors, so that Trefzger was 
over 2,600 words ahead of his nearest 
competitor. The prize was a magnifi- 
cent solid gold medal, a reproduction 
of which is given herewith. 


Blindfold Contest 


In the Blindfold Contest of one hour’s 
duration, Mr. Charles H. McGurrin 
won the first prize ($40) and Miss 
Pearl A. Power won the second prize 
($25). The records were: C. H. Mc- 
Gurrin, 4,291 words with 283 errors, 
making an average of about 67 words 
a minute; Miss Pearl A. Power, 3,509 
words with 100 errors, making an aver- 
age of about 57 words a minute; Miss 
E. Becker, 2,421 words with ror errors, 
making an average of about 39 words a 
minute. 


Ladies’ Contest 


The Ladies’ Contest, in which there 
were a large number of competitors, 
consisted of two hours’ copying from 
newspaper articles. It resulted in Miss 


Power winning the first prize ($40) and 
Miss Lillian Rohmer winning the sec- 
ond prize ($25). The records were: 
Miss P. A. Power, 7,410 words with 271 
errors, making an average of about 59 
words a minute; Miss L. Rohmer, 7,009 
words with 165 errors, making an aver- 
age of about 57 words a minute; Miss 
E. Becker, 6,749 words with 195 errors, 
making an average of about 54 words 
a minute. 
Public Stenographers 

In this contest Miss Power was again 
first, winning the gold medal. The test 
was one hour from dictation. Miss 
Power wrote 4,683 words with 134 
errors, an average of about 75 words a 
minute. 

Students’ Contest 

This contest was supposed to be be- 
tween the typewriting students of the 
various schools, but in drawing up the 
conditions of the contest the manage- 
ment did not distinctly specify that the 
students were to be those who were in 
actual attendance in the shorthand and 
typewriting department of the schools 


they represented. They merely said 
“students”—although, of course, they 
obviously meant shorthand and _type- 


writing students. When the contest was 
over the judges discovered that the 
young man who had won the prize had 
been a stenographer for about two years, 
and was entered as a “student” by the 
school he represented because he was 
attending for a bookkeeping course in 
their night school. The judges made 
a formal report to the management of 
the Show, declaring that they could not 


render a decision under the circum- 
stances and — recommending another 
contest. Inquiry developed the fact that 


the young man who won the contest 
used a make of machine which was not 
in use in the typewriting department of 
the school he represented. The school, 
however, claimed the cup under the 
strict wording of the conditions and 
threatened suit if it was not awarded to 
them—and so the management grudg- 
ingly gave it to them. 


Memorized Sentences 

There were two Memorized Sentence 
Contests. The first, held Friday, March 
17th, was for one hour, with the follow- 
ing result: Miss E. Becker, 6,800 
words; Miss E. N. Klatcher, 6,770 
words; Miss Lillian Rohmer, 6,324 
words. 

The second contest was 
Wednesday evening, March 


held on 
22d, 


and 
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consisted of three tests—for one minute, 
for five minutes and for ten minutes. 


fhe result was as follows: Miss E. 
Becker, 2,093 words; Miss E. N. 
Klatcher, 2,009 words; Miss L. Roh- 


mer, 1,988 words; Miss K. Kintzinger, 
1.918 words; Miss P. A. Power, 1,906 
words. 


Contest Condensations 


The judges, and especially Messrs. 
Harmon and Tinus, deserve a meed of 


The honors were very evenly divided. 
a * * 
Everybody was disappointed that Mae 
Carrington was not in attendance. 
* * 
“That’s McGurrin,” said one lady, 
pointing to Mr. Tinus, who was acting 
as judge. “Why, he doesn’t look a bit 
like his pictures,” exclaimed the other. 
* * * 
Miss Rohmer seemed to be a great 
favorite with the crowd on account of 


oa 














praise for their arduous and conscien- the easy, graceful movement of her 
tious labors. hands. 
BROWN & BENTLEY'S BALANCE SHEET. 
Fed. 28, ‘05. Dr. Cr. Resour. Liab. Losses Gains 

A. B. Barton.... 65.37 66.35 9.02 
C. D. Longley... 113.08 100 13.08 
E. F. Norton.... 17.98 33.75 15.77 
G. H. Summers... 114.06 310 195.94 
I. J. Pasman.... 124.25 124.25 
K. L. Storey.... 99.29 99.29 
M. N. Smith..... 186.26 65 61.28 
O. P. Mason..... 110.45 50 60.45 
Q. R. Cushman... 40.65 30 10.65 
S. T. Carter.... 175 305 130 
U. V. Lane...... 213.84 83.50 1350.34 
Merchandise.....3303.04 1792.70 1968 .88 458 .54 
Bille Rec...... « 570 520 BO 
Bills Pay...... - 371.25 866.75 495.50 
Expenee........-. 383,75 300 63.76 
Int. & Diac..... 2.48 24.02 , 21.54 
Cash Balance.... 128.10 128.10 
Bank Balance....1802.28 1802.28 
W. Brown, Part.. 100 1638.50 1638.50 
X. Bentley, Part 50 1688.50 1538 .60 
Brown-1/2 Net G. 198.17 198.17 
Bentley-1/2 Net G. 198.16 . 

7687.61 7687 .61 4534.08 4534.08 480.08 480.08 





(Underscorea figures indicate red-ink amounts.) 





Trefzger was the hero of the hour. 
ok * * 


Mr. Frederick J. Rose very kindly 
undertook to act as dictator for Miss 
Power—and he was a good dictator. 


* * 


One lady elbowed her way to the 
front, eagerly asking, “Which is Ma- 
guire?” Finally it dawned on some of 
us that she meant McGurrin. 

7 * * 


Our young friends fell down in the 
contests on memorized sentences—and 
we were so glad! We abhor the “now 
is the time” craze. It has spoiled many 
hundreds of operators. 


* 


The Typewriting Plate 

This month we are favored by a neat 
piece of work from Mr. D. R. Gold, 
Vincennes, Ind. This illustrates the 
practical use of the typewriter in book- 
keeping, for which purpose the machine 
is being more and more used every 
year, and typewriter bookkeeping will 
eventually become a distinct branch of 
the profession. Some of the machine 
companies have had on the market for 
some time devices to facilitate this line 
of work, such as billing attachments, 
tabulators, annular scales and bi-chrome 
ribbons, full particulars of which can be 
obtained on application to the com- 
panies. 
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Key to February Plates 


Profits of a Literary Life 


EVER in the history of the 
world were there so many 
men and women writing for 
money, simply because there 
never before were so many 
men and women reading. From time 
to time there come to the public re- 
ports of some writer or another mak- 
ing fabulous sums from a single book, 
and immediately a number of other 
men and women begin writing a book 
just like it, to get the same amount in 
their own pockets. 

But these reports are like those of 
the winners in lotteries, or the big 
hauls made on the race-tracks. They 
are put out with an effect entirely mis- 
leading, as will be proved. They are 
the exception, not the rule, and a mo- 
ment’s reflection shows that as long as 
lottery managers and bookies are not 
in the business for their health the 
profits must be on their side rather 
than on the side of the average buyer 
of pool tickets or lottery slips. 

Some careful computations have 
been made of the results, generally 
speaking, of writing books for publica- 
tion, and the following statements are 
not open to criticism: 

Of all the manuscripts written and 
submitted to publishers not more than 
one in a hundred ever sees the light 
of print. 

The average sale of printed books 
does not exceed eight hundred copies. 

The average price of books sold in 
the United States is $1.25 a volume. 

The average royalty paid the author 
is ten per cent of the list price. 

Ten per cent of $1.25 Is 12% cents. 
Eight hundred times 12% cents is $100. 

In other words, the author has only 
one chance in a hundred of making 
$100. 

But for an unknown writer the 
chances are considerably less. Every- 
one familiar with the business of pub- 
lishing knows that an overwhelming 
majority of the books published are 
written either upon actual order or 
after conference with an author who 
is known as such. For all the hospi- 
tality with which new work having 
the required standard is welcomed, it 
is safe to say that nine out of ten of 
the books published are by persons 
with more or less of established repu- 
tation. 

This brimgs the chance for the book 
of an unknown writer to see the light 
of print down to about one in a thou- 
sand, with the average return upon 
the average manuscript of the un- 
known writer down to 10 cents a 
manuscript—which will enrich few. It 
sounds hard, but it is the solemn fact. 
—Wallace Rice. 





On Keeping Busy 

Twenty years ago Mr. E. A. S. Clarke 
was a laboratory assistant in a Pitts- 
burg steel factory. His job was small 
and paid only $1,000 a year. Yet Mr. 
Clarke. was one of the busiest men in 
the plant. He never lost a minute of 
his regular working day. He even did 
not complain when, during an extra 
rush of work, he had to put in more 
than union hours. He was still one of 
the busiest men in the steel business 
when he became an assistant superin- 
tendent, then a general superintendent, 
then a general manager. He was one 
of the busiest men in Chicago while 
general manager of the International 
Harvester Company, and now, at forty- 
two years old, he has gone East to be 
president of the Lackawanna _ Steel 
Company and one of the busiest men in 
New York at a salary of $50,000 per 
year. 

The moral of the story of Mr. Clarke 
is tolerably obvious. He has got on 
by keeping busy. And that is about 
the only way men ever do get on. The 
degree of a man’s success, whether in 
money getting, or writing, or scanning 
the heavens for new stars, or running 
for office, usually depends a good deal 
more upon the assiduity with which he 
plies his trade than upon his opportuni- 
ties or natural talents. This is a plati- 
tude, but it is a platitude which per- 
haps will stand frequent repetition, for 
people are remarkably prone to for- 
get it. 

The successful man is usually busy, 
and the busy man is usually successful. 
The young man who has not learned to 
economize his time and keep busy has 
not learned the lesson most essential 
to a prosperous, useful and happy life.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


The Magic of Modern Science 


This is pre-eminently the age of 
physical science, of machinery, elec- 
tricity and chemistry. These wonder- 
ful agencies are enabling the human 
race to realize the wild dream of that 
ancient period when men were sup- 
posed to be able to wield the powers of 
magic. We do not possess Alladin’s 
lamp, nor do we seek to unfold the se- 
crets of the philosopher's stone, but we 
work with our science wonders vastly 
more valuable than were attributed to 
ancient magic. When we consider that 
the potentialities of science are merely 
in their infancy, we are brought to 
realize that the greatest sphere of use- 
fulness and profit possible for human 
intelligence is in the study and eluci- 
dation of the secrets of machinery, 
electricity and chemistry. With the 
greatest respect for the legal profes- 
sion, it is doubtful if there is a lawyer 


(Continued on page 313) 











Spanish Bepartment 


Conducted by CamILo E. Pant, Aguascalientes, Mexico, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 





The Lessons—Continued 


N the third lesson we have the 
consonants s and y, /l and the 
diphthongs. There is nothing 
to remark about s, as both the 
signs that represent it and their 

uses are exactly the same as they are in 

English; but it is different with y; there 

is no use whatever for a special sign for 

this letter in English shorthand, as the 
vowel ¢ is equivalent to it and we have, 
besides, for convenience, the loops ye 

and ya. In Spanish, the sound y is a 

very frequent one, and more so in Span- 

ish-America, where we give this same 

sound to the ll; we need, therefore, a 

special sign to represent it, and we use 

for it the litthe upward curves used in 

English to represent th, a sound that 

does not occur in Spanish, applying to 

them the same rules as in English in 
joining them to other characters. In 

Spain, the // is not pronounced exactly 

like y, it has a sound somewhat similar 

to ll in brilliant, but there is no necessity 
for a different sign for it, and even the 

Spaniards use only one character to rep- 

resent both y and Il; therefore, we do 

the same and, notwithstanding a few 
opinions to the contrary, we think we 
are right in following the custom of 
noted Spanish authors, specially so 
when, as we said before, we Spanish- 
Americans make not the slightest differ- 
ence between the pronunciation of the 
two letters. When absolutely necessary, 
in proper names, etc., to make the dis- 
tinction between y and il, we represent 
the latter by placing a dot outside of the 
little curve. In the same way, we distin- 
guish z from s and rr from r, the distinc- 
tion between single and double r being 
often necessary, as there are many words 
in Spanish that are of different meaning 
and spelled alike except for the doubling 
of the r. There is a consonant peculiar 

to the Spanish language, the letter 1, 

and this we represent by the sign for n 

with a dot underneath. The sounds ng 

and nk are represented as they are in 

English by slightly lowering the m and 

the m, respectively. The representation 

of the diphthongs is a matter of much 
more importance in Spanish than it is 





in English shorthand, as there are many 
of them, and they occur quite frequently. 
Some of them are represented by join- 
ing the vowels that form the two sounds ; 
but we have special signs for the most 
common ones, which are the following: 
ai, ae, represented by the sign for /, the 
combination of the large and the small 
circles; ia, a large circle with a dot in- 
side; ea, a large circle with a horizontal 
dash inside; et, ey, a small circle with a 
horizontal dash below; ie, the same, but 
with an oblique dash instead of the hori- 
zontal one; ao, au, a large circle with an 
oblique dash below; oa, ua, a large circle 
with a horizontal dash below. 

The following sentences may be prac- 
tised in connection with this lesson: 
Quien mucho abarca poco aprieta.— 
Gran calma sefial de agua.—Llevar hier- 
ro 4 Viscaya.—La miel de mi casa es 
la mas dulce.—aAl necio y al aire darles 
calle-—El que quiera azul celeste que le 
cueste.—Quien acecha por agujero vé su 
duelo.—Bailar al son que se toca.— 
Quien al cielo escupe 4 la cara le cae. 
—Si fuego se hace humo sale.—Viva la 
gallina y viva con su pepita.—A malas 
hadas malas bragas.—Lo que en la leche 
se mama en la mortaja se derrama.— 
A gran lIlena gran vacfa.—No hay mal 
que por bien no venga.—Nadar, nadar, 
y en la orilla ahogar.—De piel agena 
larga la correa.—Dos al saco y el saco 
en tierra. 

Key to Plate 
Muy sejior nuestro: 

Es en nuestro poder la grata de Ud. 
del 3 del corriente pidiendo precios y 
grabados de nuestros productos y tene- 
mos el gusto de remitir 4 Ud. nuestro 
catfilogo general. 

No nos es posible dar 4 Ud. precios 
directamente debido 4 la existencia de 
un contrato con los Sres. G6mez y Cfa., 
que les d& el privilegio de venta ex- 
clusive en esa plaza. Estos Sres. tienen 
un gran surtido de nuestros productors 
v podrafin venderle 4 Ud. con solo un 
ligero aumento sobre precios de fabrica 
y con economia en flete. Si necesita Ud. 
articulos de los que fabricamos, se los 
podemos vender 4 precios mfis bajos que 
otros facricantes y los encontraré Ud. 
de mejor calidad. Ponemos_ especial 
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Spanish Shorthand 


(FOR KEY TO THIS PLATE, SEE PREVIOUS PAGE) 
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tencién en empacar las mercancias para 
la exportacidn y no hay riezgo alguno 
de que lleguen 4 su destino en mala con- 
dician, 

Estamos ahora empezando 4 fabricar 
un buen articulo que ofrecemos 4 un 
precio muy bajo y llamamos particular- 
mente la atencién de Ud. 4 la parte del 
catailogo que se refiere 4 este articulo 
vy que hemos marcado con lapiz. Hay 
una gran demanda por articulos de esta 
clase y creemos convendré 4 Ud. tener- 
los en existencia. 

En espera de sus 6rdenes, quedamos 
de Ud. afmos, attos. SS. SS. 


Translation 
Dear Sir: 

We are in receipt of your favor of 
the 3d inst. with your inquiry for prices 
and illustrations of our work, and take 
pleasure in forwarding you our general 
catalogue. 

We are unable to quote you prices 
direct, owing to an existing contract 
with Messrs. Gomez & Co., which gives 
them privilege of exclusive sale in that 
city. These parties keep a large stock 
of our goods and will be able to supply 
you at a very slight advance over fac- 
tory prices and at quite a saying in 
freight. If you are in need of any of 
our work we can sell you at lower 
prices than other manufacturers, and 
you will find them of superior quality. 
Special attention is given to packing 
the goods for export, and there is no 
danger whatever of their reaching their 
destination in bad condition. 

We are just getting out a good ar- 
ticle, which we are offering at a very 
low figure. and we would call your at- 
tention to that part of the catalogue 
which refers to it and which we have 
marked for your benefit. There is a 
great demand for such an article, and 
we think it would pay you to keep it in 
stock. 

Awaiting your valued orders, we are, 

Very truly yours, 





Key to February Plates 
(Continued from page 310.) 


in the whole world whose name is as 
widely known as that of Edison, the 
electrician: of Watt, the steam engi- 
neer; or of Faraday, the chemist. But 
what has been done in these branches 
of science is but the suggestion of what 
is to be done. The telephone, the tele- 
graph, the phonograph, electric illumi- 
nation and propulsion, are the loose 
ends of industrial economics of the 
most far-reaching and stupendous im- 
portance. The secrets of chemistry, so 
far as they have been developed, have 
exercised an enormous influence on hu- 
man progress. The refining of crude 


medical and food products, the purifi- 
cation of oils and metals, the discovery 
of dye-stuffs, the compounding of ex- 
plosives, the elaboration of methods of 
analysis, by which the composition of 
all substances may be ascertained and 
distinguished, are splendid achieve- 
ments, but they only indicate how 
much more is to be done—New Orleans 
Picayune. 


The Secret of His Success 


“Now,” said the interviewer, after 
the great man had told of his achieve- 
ments, “will you tell me to what you 
ascribe your success?” 

“For publication or your own infor- 
mation?” asked the great man. 

“For publication,” was the reply. 

“Then say,” said the great man re- 
flectively, “that I attribute my present 
position to industry, economy, perse- 
verance, a determination to succeed, 
and a general observation of all the 
rules which, if you care to print them 
at length, you may find in the biog- 
raphy of any self-made man.” 

The interviewer laid down his pencil. 
“For my own information,” he said, 
“what are the reasons for your suc- 
cess?” 

“My relatives, friends and the grace 
of God,” responded the great man. 

“My father and mother were, per- 
haps, responsible for most. I love my 
ease as much as any man. I delight to 
put off till tomorrow what I might do 
today: but my parents cured me of 
that as far as their opportunities went. 
Through my uncle I got my start in 
business. Many a time when Oppor- 
tunity has knocked at my door I have 
been asleep and she has passed on, but 
some friend of mine has caught her 
by the ear and brought her back, and 
insisted on my embracing her. 

“For the most brilliant of my achieve- 
ments there is absolutely no explana- 
tion. Most were accomplished without 
previous thought, at a chance meeting, 
or under circumstances such as no liv- 
ing man could have brought about. 
That is what I call the grace of God.” 

“Better let me print that,”” remarked 
the interviewer. 

“No,” replied the great man. “The 
old story is best. It may be tiresome 
to some; but it’s been told so often that 
no other will be believed.” 





How to Write a Letter 


A letter writer of the highest order 
of excellence is much like a poet or an 
orator—born, not made. The query 
has been asked, Is a high school or a 
college education essential to the at- 
tainments of a superb writer of letters? 
No. <A good education is not a pre- 
requisite to the attainment of distinc- 
tion in any line of human activity. It 
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merely furnishes you with training 
and knowledge inethe beginning that 
afterwards you will have to strive for. 
Talent of a certain degree enforced by 
ambition for development and advance- 
ment are paramount. 

Some of our best newspaper and 
magazine contributors have not had 
the advantages of a college training 
And so is it with the consummate let- 
ter writer. To become a polished 
epistolary correspondent, or composer 


of letters. requires a knowledge of 
human nature and practice, practice, 
practice. No person ever became an 


author of attractive newspaper corre- 
spondence, either as reporter or writer 
of original composition, without prac- 
tice, practice, practice. Practice in 
building sentences, or in conversation, 
or public speaking will develop a 
graceful, vigorous style of sentences— 
and nothing else will. 

Another thought worth consideration 


is that the recipient of your letter 
judges from its appearance, your de- 
meanor, dress, habits, neatness, and 


takes an appreciative interest in your 
family; and there are those who pro- 
fess a clairvoyancy of sufficient growth 
to tell still more about you from a 
careful diagnosis of your correspond- 
ence. The writer would recommend a 
due observance, therefore, so the re- 
cipient of letters may be favorably im- 


pressed with their author.—E. E. Rog- 
ers, in “Workers’ Magazine.” 


Odds and Ends 


again flaying the Isaac 
Pitman people. James E. Munson is a 
doughty warrior. More power to him! 
* * * 


Character counts in the classroom as 
elsewhere. An _ earnest, conscientious 
student always wins. 

* * * 

The shorthand students of Elliott’s 
Business College, Burlington, Iowa, re- 
cently presented Mr. Charles I. Brown, 
principal of the department, with a beau- 
tiful gold watch fob as a birthday 
present. Mr. Brown has been the head 
of the department for over three years. 

* ~ * 


Mr. A. S. Heaney, Rhode Island Com- 
mercial School, Providence, R. I., has 
sent us some neatly typewritten tran- 
scripts of speeches and addresses which 
have been reported by the students of 
his school. The graduates of the Rhode 
Island Commercial School have been un- 
usually successful, and several of them 
are holding positions as reporters. 


Munson is 





Wanted—Teachers Who Can Teach 





about 5,000 students. 


September 1, 1905. 





G. W. Broun. Pres.. our usual 


Brown's Business 
College Company 


day, August 12th. 


by recognized authors and publications. 
in Accounting, Commercial Arithmetic, Writing, etc. 


and qualities of the commercial teacher. 


boarding place. 
Address all communications to 





Brown's Business College Company Conducts high grade com- 


ville, Peoria, Decatur, Galesburg, Bloomington, Ottawa, Centralia, 
Champaign, Rockford, Moline, 
Davenport, Iowa, and Terre Haute, Ind. 
more officers, principals and teachers, and during the last year have enrolled 
A new building is now being erected, and all prep- 
arations are being made to open, on a large scale, an up-to-date school 
in St. Louis in September. 

Anticipating a large increase in the enrollment, we desire to employ about 
Twenty New Teachers and Assistants for the next school year, beginning 
Asa means of securing teachers who know our course 
and methods, and are prepared to do successful work, we shall conduct 


Summer Drill for Commercial Teachers 


at Peoria, Illinois, beginning on Monday, June 5th, continuing ten weeks, and closing on Satur- 


The paramount aim of the drill is to develop the best methods of teaching the branches 

Scope of the Work that are embraced in a high grade Commercial Course. But along with a study of methods 

we give a thorough review of all branches of the Bookkeeping and the Shorthand courses 

study and practice is confined to the Gregg System of Shorthand, and what is known as the Touch, or Piano, System of 

Typewriting. But in the Bookkeeping Division, the broadest possible study is made of Theory and Practice, as set forth 

No one author or textbook has a monopoly of all that is true and excellent 

The same may be said of Shorthand systems and publications, but 
we are not in position, at this time, to consider any but the system taught in our schools. 

When it is understood that we shall need at least twenty new teachers and assistants in our 

The Inducements own schows the « oming year, and that we are receiving many inquiries and applications from 

other schools for well qualified teachers of the commercial branches, it will be seen that we shall be in position to locate 

at leas: fitty teachers for tne next year if we are prepared to recommend that number of persons who possess the training 


All who receive this Prospectus and expect to attend the Drill should write us at once, state the course 


. 
Write Us they are specially interested in, make application for enrollment, and express their wishes regarding a 
The Program, giving outline of work to be done, will be sent to all interested persons about May 2oth. 


Pres. G. W. Brown, Brown's Business College $2 


mercial schools at Jackson- 


Rock Island, Streator, Danville, IIL; 
They employ one hundred or 


In the Shorthand Division 


Peoria, Illinois 
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“Don’t be like the busy little bee: don’t 
get so interested in hiving honey that 
you fail to notice who is taking it away 
from you.” - ae 


The Stenographer 


that can turn out rapidly, 
accurate, clean.clear-cut 
work on the typewriter 
always gets the best sal- 
ary. It is just as easy to 
get a good position as it 
is a poor one—all depends 

on what you can an do. You 
can't write fast on a slow 
typewriter. One of our high-grade No. 4 re-built 


Fay-Sholes Typewriters 
i Y f f) / CVAD will secst goute become an argent. Me Charles 


TT. Mc Gurr speed writer. whose fast typewriter typewriter 
and CERTIFICATES for Cossrers SCnOOtS ork has never or has never been equaled, uses the | en ualec uses the Fay-5 “Sholes 


(pubte and private) Gus Cotteges Societies. 


A page of typewriting and a page of 
shorthand notes are an unfailing index 
to character and temperament. 





and for all purposes Stock and Special! designs is wor ome oO is Tamous records were 

Ariane sn design handsomely lithographed made on the No. 4model. Fay-Sholes typewriters 

CRRSRSRTS 22 POSS __ PUCENe _A_ SESSILIS have won first place in every sublic speed contest 
ee ere eee since 1898. A good start is half of any task. Start 


THE KINSLEY STUDIO. 45 Ser ATH ht today by sending for catalog. 


F uy -Sholes Company, 122 Rees St., Chicago 


VORA 
Designers.Eaqravers. Lithographers. Printers 























Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ 
'' Bureay and School Exchange !! 


Wm. J. Kinsley, Manager 245 Broadway, New York 











From the Teacher’s Viewpoint. 


I wish to thank you for the promptness with which you secured the position for me 
recently with the Miller School, 1:33 Broadway, New York City. Within six days after 
registering with your bureau I accepted this position. 1 consider this very good work. 

have known ycur manager for the past eighteen years, first as manager of the 
commercial department of one of the lareest normal schools in the West, and later as 
_ secretary and treasurer of the same institution. In this position he had the training of 
hundreds of young men and women for commercial positions, while in his later work he 
had the employing of teachers, not only for the commercial department but for the 
whole institution. 

Besides, your being centrally located in a city such as New York, gives you excep- 
tional opportunities to keep in touch with the business colleges of the country and especial 
advantages in placing teachers within as reasonable a time as is consistent in arriving at 
the qualifications of the teachers and the requirement of the schools. 

Having visited your offices in New York, I see you have up-to-date equipment and 
facilities for reaching the business college managers and teachers. 

Again thanking you for your efforts in my behalf, | am 

Fraternally yours, W. A. ROSS. 





Free Registration. So confident are we that we can place every good teacher 
and well-prepared graduate, that we make the following offer: We will waive 
the $2.00 registration fee and register you free. Our 4 per cent commission is 
— payable one-half in 30 days, one-half in 60 days after beginning work. Don't —_ 
delay. Send for blanks today. 


Keep Your Lightning Rod Up. Itcosts nothing. By keeping registered 
with us you may get the opportunity of a lifetime. 








— The School Exchange Department is maintained to sell school property _ 
and to aid in forming partnerships. Write for information about our plans and 
the 45 schools on our list for sale. 
Make our office your headquarters when in New York. Weare opposite City Hall 
Park and subway station. We have the largest, best located and best equipped 


offices of any special bureau. 
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: for teaching Touch 
Ke-Be Shield Patent -—~ & for 
YES, SIR—This is just what you have been 
looking for. Our KE-BE Shield covers the 
keyboard, but does not interfere with the free 
use of the hands. It makes every student a 
Touch operator from the start. Can be at- 
tached to any machine and is adjustable. 
Makes teaching Touch easy. Students like it. 
Write forcircular, or, better still, order a sample 
shield. $1.00 each, $9.00 dozen. 


The Keesling-Beach Company 
316 Essex Street . Lawrence, Mass. 








MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 

In any part of the United States. The only 
Agency in Chicago or Middle West which 
makes a specialty of placing commercial 
teachers and solicitors. Centrally located. 
Prompt service. Early registration means a 
good position. 

AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


G. E. Pople, Manager, 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago 








The Pratt Teachers Agency 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists and other teachers to colleges and 

schools. 

The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business colleges. 

WM. 0O. PRATT, Manager 




















ODIXON’S | 


The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon's American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. 
Send 19 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “Pencil Guide.” 

Mention this paper. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
















YY be fr0l. Sdvcrlitnd 


FOR PERIODICAL, CIRCULAR, BOOKLET A CATALOGUE 
pace- saving. Eye -catching, Dignilied. Correct 
MO EMBLEMATIC DRAWING 


‘ ALL PURPOSES 
HE KINSLEY STUDIO 245 BROADWAY. NEW YORA 





























Gregg Writers will be pleased with 


Rupert P. SoRelle’s 
Shorthand Articles 


in THE WESTERN PENMAN 
this year. 


Josephine Turck Baker 
will write for teachers on 


Correct English 


Many pages of entertaining, helpful mat- 
ter from a rare list of talent. Subscription 
price $1.00 a year. Sample copy free. 


The Western Penman 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





The Canadian 


Stenographer 
Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subscribe Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 
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that aro practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














SCHOOLS desiring Gregg teachers should write 

to the Central Teachers’ Association, Colum- 

bus, Ohio. Correspondence solicited with well 
ualified commercial and shorthand teachers 
esiring promotion. E, C. Rogers, Manager. 








Please look at your address 


IMPORTANT label, and if your subscrip- 


tion has run out, renew promptly. e 
If you change your address, notify us 


promptly, giving both old and new address. 


Thousands do This! 


THEY send us the names and addresses 

of all their shorthand friends and neigh- 
bors in their territory, so that we can send 
them sample copies of THE STENOGRAPHER 
for inspection. In nearly every case the 
sample copy brings a subscription order. 
Upon receipt of each subscription we 
pay the party sending us the names a lib- 
eral cash commission. Besides the cash 
commission given to the party sending the 
names, we also give each and every sub- 
scriber a valuable premium. Prepare your 
list and send it in today. Thousands do 
this every year. With very little effort on 
your part—the mere sending of names and 
addresses—you may secure large sums in 
cash commissions. 


“The Stenographer” 


is a monthly magazine absolutely free from 
prejudice, being devoted to the profession 
at large from the amanuensis to the ad- 
vanced verbatim reporter. 

It contains so many interesting and in- 
structive departments that it is impossible 
to enumerate them here. 

Send for sample copy. We can afford to give you one 
for you will buy twelve. Subscription price, $1 a year 


The Stenographer 


Broad and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Good English is the Foundation of a Business 


Education—Stenographic or Commercial 








The Demand 


What we call good English means such lan- 
guage as is at once elegant and effective,— 
it means such construction and such use of 
words as will make thought luminous. 


Good English has a greater commercial value 
today than it has ever had before. The young 
person who begins business with a meager 
knowledge of the English language is badly 
handicapped in the race for commercial! 
supremacy. Not alone is his ignorance pro- 
claimed by his own mouth, but he is constantly 
in danger of committing serious blunders 
through verbal inaccuracies. 


The stenographer who does not have a thor- 
ough understanding of words and their correct 
uses will never get above the bottom round on 
the ladder of promotion.. Business men abso- 
lutely demand that applicants for positions 
have good, broad English educations. 


All good commercial schools are recognizing 
these conditions and are preparing to meet 
them. Our graduates must be fitted for the 
positions they are to occupy. 





r 


| 





How to Meet It « 


The problem before the school, then, is to give 
the student in the shortest possible time the 
greatest possible amount of usable knowledge 
of English. This can be done only by sys- 
tematic drills in the forms and uses of lan- 
guage, each sentence or exercise being in 
illustration of a definite, far-reaching prin- 
ciple, or an exact, practical construction. 


We believe the only book now published that 
presents the subject of English grammar in 
a really teachable way is Williams’ English 
Grammar. 


Space here is too expensive to permit of a full 
explanation of the merits of this book. Just 
write tous stating what text you are now using 
and whether you are fully satisfied with results 
—results count, you know—and we shall be 
glad to send you a copy of Williams’ English 
Grammar for examination. This means teach- 
ers and managers of schools only. 





Address The Commercial Text Book Co., Des Moines, lowa 
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The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60 -00 


Speedy — Portable— Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
\in the country has adopted it and has 
over 425 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 


Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Weliington No. 2.’ 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 
Plattsburgh, New York 











HALFTONES FREE 


Weare making a new departurein the printing of catalogues 
for schools and colleges by using any illustration desired 
without an extra charge for same. You send us a photo- 
graph of your principal, faculty, classroom or building and 
it will appear in your catalogue absolutely free of any extra 
cost. Our skill enables us to produce the highest grade 
of school and college catalogues with the least expense 


We refer you to The Gregg School, The Chicago Business 
College, The Metropolitan Business College, The Spen- 
cerian Shorthand Institute, The Chicago College of 
Advertising—all of Chicago. They are our customers 





When you are in need of any printed matter, write to us for prices 
and dummies. Your correspondence will receive prompt attention 


The Campbell Company 205 South Canal Street Chicago 


Printers Engravers Advertisers 
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Musick’s Practical Publications for 
Teachers, Students €» Stenographers 








Universal Dictation Course, containing separate selections from twenty- 
six different lines of business, with shorthand vocabulary preceding each 
business, and a shorthand Dictionary and Reader in the back. A graded 
dictation course, beginning with the easiest matter and gradually becoming 
more difficult. State what system of shorthand you wantit for. $1]. 50, postpaid 
Miusick’s Practical Arithmetic .. P - « 1.00, postpaid 
Rapid Calculations and Expert Figuring 


Musick’s Commercial Law, Government and Economics 
The Constitution is the basis of our laws. A certain amount of Government 
and Economics should be taught in connection with Commercial Law. This 
book is arranged for that purpose. 1.00, postpaid 


Touch Typewriter Instructor (complete) . . . . 1.00, postpaid 
Contains shorthand vocabularies. State what system and what machine. 


Abridged Touch Typewriter Instructor . . . ._ .35, postpaid 
Same plan as the Complete except the shorthand. Contains 48 pages. 


Seventy-five Lessons in Spelling and Word Analysis .20, postpaid 

Shorthand Pocket Dictionaries (15 systems) . . . 1.00, postpaid 

Essentials of Grammar, Punctuation and Correspondence 
(withkey) .. « «se eceersece 0 0 © « oth Pemtpaid 


SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS 





’W. L. Musick Publishing Co., 1004 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 














Persons desiring to secure the best positions as commercial teachers 
will find it greatly to their interest to spend a few months at the 


Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio 


which is headquarters for commercial teachers and penmen. In fact the leading commercial 
schools of America are continually applying to us for commercial teachers who are good penmen, 
and the demand is greater than we can supply. 

A good handwriting, and the ability to teach penmanship successfully, help wonderfully to 
round out the commercial teacher’s equipment. They also double the demand for his services, 
and raise the figures in his salary as no other one branch will. 

Then again, persons desiring to secure a commercial education will find penmanship the best 
stepping-stone to that end. Hundreds of our pupils have paid their way in securing an educa- 
tion, both commercial and literary, by teaching penmanship and doing pen work. 


Carefully consider the matter and write for catalogue 
It will interest you. Address the proprietors 


ZANER & BLOSER, Columbus, Ohio 
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HANDSOME IS 
that 
HAMMOND DOES 





The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
does ALL the Fine Typewrit- 
ing of the World 





The Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th to 70th Streets and East River 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 303 Security Bldg. 











es Interesting 
Instructive 


“Correct English 
-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 





Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversation. . 
Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter-Writing and Punctuation. 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. 
Business English for the Business Man. 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 
Studies in English Literature. 


$1.00 a Year. Send 10¢ for Sample Copy 
Correct English, Evanston, Ill. 








List of 


Publications 





Gregg Shorthand Manual. New and 


revised edition. Bound in cloth, 
» oo ce a ee 


gold lettering 


Progressive Exercises in Gregg Short- 
hand. Theseexercises are intended 
to test the student’s knowledge of 
each lesson, and to develop inde- 
pendentreadingand writing ability 


Reading and Writing Exercises in 
Gregg Shorthand. Advanced prac- 
tice matter—business letters, arti- 
cles, law forms, etc.—designed to 
follow the Manualand Progressive 
Exercises . eae: ° 


Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book. Con- 
tains about 2,400 useful business 
phrases. A great aid in attaining 
speed, and invaluable to all prac- 
tical writers. Bound in cloth ; vest 
pocket size .... ° ° 


Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. Con- 
tains the outlines of about 7,000 
words. Bound in leather; vest 


peemeeeime « «2c ec eo ee 
Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship. 
By John R. Gregg. . . « « s « 


Factors of Success. Compiled by 
yhitford, and written in 

Gregg Shorthand ; a very interest- 
ing and instructive reading book. 


Punctuation Simplified. By J. Clif- 
Gen Maommety. « «© eo ce ec co ec 


Practical Pointers for Shorthand Stu- 
dents. By Frank Rutherford .. 


Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son. Written in Gregg Short- 
hand. Cloth .... =e « 


Rational T pewriting. By Ida 
McLenan Cutler and Rupert P. 
SoRelle. A complete text book for 
class or self-instruction in the art 
of typewriting by the Touch 
Method. In two forms—Single 
Keyboard and Double Keyboard. 1 


English: Progressive Studies. By 
rances Eflinger - Raymond, A 
succinct presentation of the es- 
sentials of English ea ee 
Words: Their Spelling, Pronuncia- 
tion, Definition and Application. 
128 pages; flexible cover. .. . 


The Gregg Writer. A monthly maga- 


zine. Single copies 10 cents; sub- 
scription peryear ...++-«-«. 


The Gregg 


Publishing Company 
Chicago 


ou 


15 


00 
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The Key to the Situation 


By Enrolling Your Name in 
the Employment Department of 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


The door that leads to a good position is opened. Typewritists and Steno- 
graphers always wanted. We hold the key to your situation. The army of 
Smith Premier operators is today increasing more than any other. 


YAN \ 

SNAN CVA 

tN 
i! 





Why ?— Because 


The machine is the best in general construction 

It has the straight-line keyboard 

It is the easiest to keep clean 

It has interchangeable platen for emergency calls 

It averages less for repairs than other machines 

It has a perfect card attachment 

It has an automatic ribbon device—no soiling of fingers 
It has perfect and permanent alignment 

It has ball bearings contributing quiet and ease 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 
Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 








The Features 


of the 





“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Send for our unusual catalogue 


Yost Writing Machine Co. 


245 Broadway, New York 








Good English is the Foundation of a Business 


Education—Stenographic or Commercial 





The Demand 


What we call good English means such lan- 
guage as is at once elegant and effective,— 
it means such construction and such use of 
words as will make thought luminous. 


Good English has a greater commercial value 
today than it has ever had before. The young 
person who begins business with a meager 
knowledge of the English language is badly 
handicapped in the race for commercial 
supremacy. Not alone is his ignorance pro- 
claimed by his own mouth, but he is constantly 
in danger of committing serious blunders 
through verbal inaccuracies. 


The stenographer who does not have a thor- 
ough understanding of words and their correct 
uses will never get above the bottom round on 
the ladder of promotion. Business men abso- 
lutely demand that applicants for positions 
have good, broad English educations. 


All good commercial schools are recognizing 
these conditions and are preparing to meet 
them. Our graduates must be fitted for the 
positions they are to occupy. 








How to Meet It 


The problem before the school, then, is to give 
the student in the shortest possible time the 
greatest possible amount of usable knowledge 
of English. This can be done only by sys- 
tematic drills in the forms and uses of lan- 
guage, each sentence or exercise being in 


| illustration of a definite, far-reaching prin- 


ciple, or an exact, practical construction. 


We believe the only book now published that 
presents the subject of English grammar in 
a really teachable way is Williams’ English 
Grammar. 


Space here is too expensive to permit of a full 
explanation of the merits of this book. Just 
write tous stating what text you are now using 
and whether you are fully satisfied with results 
—results count, you know—and we shall be 
glad to send you a copy of Williams’ English 
Grammar for examination. This means teach- 
ers and managers of schools only. 
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Persons desiring to secure the best positions as commercial teachers 
will find it greatly to their interest to spend a few months at the 


Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio 


which is headquarters for commercial teachers and penmen. In fact the leading commercial 
schools of America are continually applying to us for commercial teachers who are good penmen, 
and the demand is greater than we can supply. 


Se ae epee oe eersere: ee 


A good handwriting, and the ability to teach penmanship successfully, help wonderfully to 
round out the commercial teacher’s equipment. They also double the demand for his services, 
and raise the figures in his salary as no other one branch will. 


Then again, persons desiring to secure a commercial education will find penmanship the best 
stepping-stone to that end. Hundreds of our pupils have paid their way in securing an educa- 
tion, both commercial and literary, by teaching penmanship and doing pen work. 


Carefully consider the matter and write for catalogue 
It will interest you. Address the proprietors 


ZANER & BLOSER, Columbus, Ohio 


The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $6000 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
} in the country has adopted it and has 
over 425 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 

Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ ty trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Wellington No. 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 


Plattsburgh, New York 
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